Cest  vous. 
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How  was  your  summer? 


It's  a  simple,  tradi- 
tional event.  As  the  sun 
sets    on    a    late    August 
Sunday,  students  gather  to  sam- 
ple some  terrific  bar-b-que,  listen 
to  a  fewjazzed-up  tunes  and  check 
out  the  new  additions  to  Samford's 
community — the  freshmen. 

Summer  tans  are  still  in  tact,  soror- 
ity jerseys  are  on  display  and  typi- 
cal "how  was  your  summer?"  ques- 
tions are  asked. 

Only  at  Samford's  annual 
Dinner  on  the  Dirt  can  the  real  fears 
of  newcomers  be  faced  and  con- 
quered. After  a  week  of 
Connections,  freshman  ladies 
traipse  down  Vail's  steps  with  their 
RA's  nearby  and  freshman  men 
walk  in  groups  from  Smith.  They  are 
then  faced  with  hundreds  of  sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  who 
have  already  conquered  the  task  of 
Dinner  on  the  Dirt  meet-and-greet 
one,  two  or  three  years  before.  It 
can  be  one  of  the  most  intimidating 
moments  of  an  underclassman's 
first  days  at  Samford.  Alone  in  the 
college  world,  it's  time  to  face  the 
music,  put  on  a  good  smile,  stand 
firm  by  the  newest  members  of  your 
freshman  social  group  and  shake 
the  hands  of  the  first  senior! 


Seniors  remember  the 
horror  well,  and  this  is  proba- 
bly why  they  put  on  a  confident 
smirk.  "Looking  back,  I  think  it  was 
silly  how  nervous  we  all  were  as 
freshmen,"  says  senior  journalism 
and  mass  communication  major 
Loren  Hawkins.  "We  were  intimidat- 
ed by  the  girls  we  would  become  in 
a  few  months." 

Juniors  also,  moving  up  from 
the  bliss  of  the  lower  classes,  feel  a 
bit  more  at  ease  than  previous 
years.  "It  was  a  lot  different 
because  you  feel  like  you  know 
more  people,"  says  junior  journal- 
ism and  mass  communication 
major  Joel  Busby.  "It  was  cool  to 
reconnect  and  also  meet  some 
younger  students  too." 

Sophomore  music  major 
Megan  Gladden  says,  "Coming 
back  to  Samford  was  great  after  a 
long  summer  at  home  and  even 
better  to  see  all  the  familiar  faces." 
Breathing  a  sigh  of  relief,  sopho- 
mores give  an  extra  smile  realizing 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  the  spot- 
light. "As  far  as  the  freshmen  are 
concerned.  I  felt  sorry  for  them  in  a 
way  since  I  knew  how  singled-out 
they  felt,"  Gladden  says.  "But,  then 
again,  that's  exactly  what  we  had 
to  go  through  as  freshmen,  and  I 
knew  they  would  be  in  our  shoes 
soon  enough." 

Then,  there  are  the  freshmen — 
most  of  who  are  a  little  intimidated 
by  the  older  crowd.  Freshman 
undeclared  major  Lauren  Tirgrath 
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says, 
"We  were  with 
a  group  from  our  hall 
and  just  sat  silent  observ- 
ing everyone.  We  were  a  little 
intimidated  because  Connections 
was  just  freshmen  and  then  it 
was  everybody." 

Still,  it's  a  time  to  get 
acquainted  with  college  even 
before  classes  begin.  "I  was  really 
excited,"  freshman  undeclared 
major  Laura  Mathews  says.  "It  was 
good  to  look  at  the  older  crowd 
hugging  each  other,  giving  each 
other  high  fives  and  welcoming 
each  other  back.  I  was  thinking  of 
how  I'd  get  to  do  that  next  year." 

Dinner  on  the  Dirt  will  forever 
stand  in  many  students'  memories 
as  one  of  the  first  horrifying,  yet 
terrific  experiences  they  face  at 
Samford.  But  the  introductions 
and  summer  inquiries  are  not  over 
with  Dinner  on  the  Dirt.  Equally 
terrific,  and  probably  a  bit  less 
meet-and-greet,  is  Samford's  tra- 
ditional Welcome  Back  party  held 
at  Sloss  Furnaces. 

Sloss  Furnaces,  located  in  the 
heart  of  Birmingham's  downtown 


area,  is 
the  party  scene 
for  students  looking 
to  do  a  little  dance,  make  a 
little  love  and,  yes,  get  down 
tonight.  As  the  DJ  spins  a  few 
smashing  tunes  and  bright  dance 
club  lights  flash  overhead,  students 
mix,  mingle  and  move  in  a  way 
many  faculty  have  probably  never 
seen  before.  It's  definitely  a  fun 
time  for  those  looking  for  some 
relaxation  before  classes  really  get 
hectic.  "Coming  back  your  last  year 
there  are  a  lot  of  routine  things  that 
can  seem  like  drudgery,"  senior 
English  major  Kathryn  Dietrich 
says.  "This  is  just  a  fun  time  to  let 
your  hair  down  before  the  serious- 
ness of  classes  begin." 

In  most  cases,  groups  of  ladies 
and  men  pile  up  together  to  make 
the  15-minute  drive  downtown. 
Attired  in  sorority  pins,  fraternity 
shirts  and  anything  to  catch  the  eye 
of  a  stranger,  students  are  ready  to 
party  and  dance  after  only  one  day 
of  classes.  Everyone  is  talking, 
meeting,  dancing  or  handing  out 
drinks  at  the  concession  stand. 
Freshmen,  maybe  a  bit  more 
acquainted  than  the  day  before, 
again  feel  the  pressures  to  make  a 
good  impression,  but  then  again, 
who  doesn't?  "We  were  excited  to 
go,  but  when  we  got  there,  the 
intimidation   sort   of  dwarfed   the 


excitement 

we  had."  freshman 

vocal    performance   major 

Nick  Barnes  says,   "We  clumped 

together,  danced  and  had  a  good 

time,  but  we  still  didnt  feel  like  we 

were  a  part  of  Samford  yet." 

Everyone  from  freshmen  to  sen- 
iors is  putting  their  best  foot  forward. 
And,  just  like  Dinner  on  the  Dirt, 
potential  dates  are  being  pondered, 
hopeful  friendships  are  beginning 
and,  of  course,  the  dreaded  ques- 
tion is  always  asked,  "So  seriously, 
how  was  your  summer?" 
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Family. 

At  times  they  are  the  most  intimate 
friends  who  offer  nothing  but  confi- 
dence and  support.  Other  times  a 
cnnge  is  caused  by  the  sound  of 
their  irritating  laughs  or  their  utterly 
ridiculous  sense  of  fashion. 
Regardless  of  the  current  emotion 
felt  for  them,  they  will  always  and 
forever  be  family.  Samford 
University  celebrates  this  reality 
every  year  with  a  three-day  extrava- 
ganza called  Family  Weekend. 

The  blades  of  grass  on  the 
Quad  are  trimmed  exceptionally 
short,  the  food  served  in  the  Caf  is 
digestible  and  almost,  well,  good. 
Even  the  fountains  are  running, 
offering  a  melody  of  trickling  water 
for  background  noise.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  factors  point  to  one 
thing— the  parents  are  coming. 
Festivities  of  this  Family  Weekend 
include  everything  from  dinner  in 
the  cafeteria  to  a  family  gathering 
game  of  golf  at  Robert  Trent  Jones 
Golf  Course.  Even  at  the  Saturday 
football  game,  the  parents  are  the 
guests  of  honor. 

Senior  education  major  and 
student  body  president  Laura 
Wilson  defines  Family  Weekend  as 
"a  great  opportunity  for  students  to 
share  their  Samford  experience 
with  their  families."  To  most  stu- 
dents, Family  Weekend  is  simply 
another  weekend,  only  with  the 
addition  of  the  "parental  units"  fol- 
lowing them  around,  but  to  the 
families  it's  much  more  than  just 
another  weekend. 

Stnnged  instruments  play  softly 
as  families  dine  in  the  Caf.  Red- 
and-   while-checkered  tablecloths 


adorn  the  table,  and  red  and  navy 
pompoms  are  strewn  about  the 
tabletops  as  centerpieces  evoking 
a  sense  of  school  spmt.  Jay  and 
Kathy  Best  dine  with  their  two 
sons,  freshman  pre-med  major 
Marc  Best  and  his  younger  brother 
Samuel.  Since  Marc  is  a  freshman, 
this  weekend  is  totally  new  to  him 
and  his  family.  "What  an  efficient 
welcoming  staff,"  Mr.  Best  says 
before  lifting  another  spoonful  of 
mashed  potatoes  into  his  mouth. 
Mrs.  Best  looks  at  Samuel  and 
awaits  his  explanation  of  Samford. 
"It's  a  miniature  city!"  Samuel  says 
with  a  grin. 

Several  tables  away,  the  Smiths 
are  embracing  their  own  family 
moment  with  their  daughter,  fresh- 
maji  pre-pharmacy  major  Autumn 
Smith.  As  they  eat  together  they 
discuss  their  impressions  of  the 
university.  "There  are  lots  of  good 
places  to  get  a  good  education,  but 
I  feel  sure  this  is  the  place  for 
Autumn,"  Everett  Smith  says. 
"Being  here  during  Family  Weekend 
is  affirmation  that  our  daughter 
made  the  right  choice.  We  didn't  go 
to  college  so  we  get  to  live  this 
excitement  through  her." 

The  scene  shifts  from  a  peace- 
ful indoor  dining  expenence  on 
Friday  evening  to  the  rather  loud 
and  busy  athletic  event  on 
Saturday  night.  Richard  and 
Marilyn  Taylor  sit  with  their  daugh- 
ter Amanda  Taylor,  a  junior  religion 
major,  op  the  cool  concrete  steps 
of  the  football  stadium  nibbling  on 
a  bowl  of  Doodles  as  they  listen  to 
the  cheers  and  chants  of  the  game. 
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"We  are  enjoy- 
ing the  game  and 
we       love       this 
school,"  Mrs.  Taylor 
says.  Mr.  Taylor  smiles 
at     Amanda     saying, 
"There's  a  guard  at  the 
gate;  we  like  that  too." 

At  the  edge  of  the 
stands  is  the  family  of  sopho- 
more and  undeclared  major  Michael 
Ferguson  standing  under  the  hot 
lights  of  the  stadium.  Surrounded  by 
the  sounds  and  shuffling  of  the  col- 
lege students,  his  mother,  Margaret 
Ferguson,  is  reminded  of  being  in  col- 
lege. "We  started  talking  about  mem- 
ones  and  forgot  the  game  was  even 
going  on,"  she  says.  "It's  funny  to 
think  that  I'm  no  longer  26  and  just 
out  of  college." 

Michael's  17-year-old  sister  Meg 
was  not  remembering  the  past  but 
rather  looking  to  the  future.  'The 
game  is  fun  and  I  love  this  atmos- 
phere. It  makes  me  want  to  be  here." 

Just  as  all  good  things  do, 
Family  Weekend  must  also  end. 
Parents  say  goodbye  to  their  chil- 
dren while  siblings  take  their  last 
opportunity  to  bicker.  Families  jour- 
ney back  to  their  homes  to  resume 
their  daily  schedules  and  students 
return  to  the  grind  of  early  mornings 
and  class  deadlines.  And  though 
the  free  meals  and  the  generous 
tnps  to  WalMart  are  great,  students 
are  happy  to  get  back  into  the  rou- 
tine at  Samford  where  life  is  made 
up  of  long  dinners  in  the  Caf  and 
fountains  run  rich  with  bubbles. 
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HE  DANCED  LIKE  A  BALLERINA 

across  the  stage,  even  though  he 
was  under  the  impression  he  was- 
n't wearing  any  clothes.  "Dang,  I 
really  did  that,"  says  Kevin 
Barberio,  junior  political  science 
and  pre-law  major.  He  was  just  one 
of  many  students  who  celebrated 
Samford's  homecoming,  from  Oct. 
16  through  Oct.  19,  by  participat- 
ing in  the  many  annual  activities 
both  on  and  off  campus. 

Barberio  and  several  other 
students  agreed  to  let  Richard 
Aimes  hypnotize  them.  "I  was 
really  hypnotized,"  Barberio  says. 
"I  knew  I  was  doing  something, 
but  I  didn't  know  what.  When  I 
watched  the  video  afterward,  it 
really  caught  me  off  guard." 

However,  about  five  students 
were  unable  to  be  hypnotized,  so 
they  walked  offstage,  leaving  10 
or  11  to  embarrass  themselves. 
"The  hypnosis  relaxed  me  a  lot," 
Marty  Greenberg,  a  junior  biology 
major,  says.  "But  I  was  only  up 


there  for  five  minutes.  The  hypno- 
sis didn't  work  on  me." 

Aimes  asked  the  participants 
to  dance  like  ballerinas  perform- 
ing Swan  Lake,  pretend  they  were 
driving  a  car,  act  as  if  they  had  no 
clothes  on  and  return  to  their 
childhood  acting  like  6  year  olds. 
"My  favorite  part  was  watching 
Barb  [Barberio]  act  out  Swan 
Lake,"  senior  sociology  major  Erin 
Giesa  says.  "The  expression  on 
his  face  was  priceless  when  the 
music  came  on." 

The  hypnotist's  show  was  far 
from  the  only  homecoming  event 
on  Samford's  campus.  Students 
represented  their  class  or  organi- 
zation in  the  annual  homecoming 
parade  by  dressing  up  and  riding 
through  Homewood  on  floats  they 
had  created. 

The  Student  Ministnes  Choir 
named  their  float,  "In  One  Accord." 
after  the  car  that  transported  them. 
The  students  on  this  float  threw 
suckers  to  the  crowd.  Junior  jour- 
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nalism  and  mass  communication  major  Frank  McCormack  says,  "I  had 
fun.  I  threw  a  sucker  at  a  police  car  and  one  in  somebody's  window." 

The  junior  class  float  consisted  of  a  hummer  and  a  pickup  truck, 
both  sporting  a  patnotic/army  theme.  Juniors  dressed  in  army  fatigues 
and  threw  candy  and  American  flags  to  the  spectators.  Junior  Class 
President  Kevin  Law  and  Junior  Class  Secretary  Jeff  Stephens  walked  in 
front  of  the  float  and  carried  a  banner.  Law  wore  a  suit,  American-flag 
tie  and  George  W.  Bush  mask,  and  Stephens  dressed  like  Uncle  Sam. 

But  the  fun  didn't  stop  there.  On  Friday  night,  the  Wright  Center 
welcomed  Brad  Sherwood  from  the  comic-improvisation  television  show 
Whose  D'ne  Is  It  Anyway?. 

Sherwood  invited  several  students  onstage  to  help  him  and  his 
assistant  with  different  games.  Freshman  speech  communications 
major  Kate  Hildebrand  participated  in  one  of  the  acts.  She  pretended 
to  answer  questions  in  an  interview  about  being  a  phlebotomist— some- 
one who  draws  blood— while  Sherwood  simulated  sign  language  and 
other  antics  as  if  he  were  interpreting  for  the  deaf. 

"I  just  wanted  to  be  onstage  because  I  love  to  perform,"  Hildebrand 
says.  "And  it  was  neat  because  [Brad's]  funny,  so  I  wanted  to  get  him 
to  do  funny  stuff  because  he  was  the  comic  relief." 

The  Pat  McGee  Band  from  Richmond,  Va.,  performed  as 
Homecoming's  Friday-night  headhner.  "They  had  a  tough  job  from 
the  beginning  since  they  were  following  Sister  Hazel  and  Better  than 
Ezra  from  the  past  two  years,"  says  junior  business-management 
and  sociology  major  Clayton  Turner.  "Even  though  they  didn't  have 
the  same  name  value.  I  know  a  lot  of  people  really  enjoyed  the  con- 
cert and  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  what  Alumni  Relations  will 
bring  to  Samford  in  the  future." 

This  year's  homecoming  activities  provided  a  vanety  of  fun  and 
entertainment  for  everyone  on  and  off  campus.  The  week  was  a  great 
opportunity  for  students  to  support  their  university  and  show  off  their 
school  spint.  However,  no  one  can  ever  predict  what  sort  of  antics  or 
sayings  will  evolve  from  such  events. 


COMING  HOME 

By    Anna    Br  iggs 

Who  says  you  can't  go  home  again?  Just  because  four  years  here 
makes  you  thirsty  for  the  "real  world,"  it  does  not  mean  you  won't  want 
to  come  back  to  Samford.  These  two  grads  have  tasted  the  "real  world" 
and  brought  their  experiences  with  them  during  homecoming  this  year. 


SCARLETT  BECHAM  STEWART 

Scariett  Stewart,  class  of  2001, 
left  many  legacies  at  Samford 
when  she  graduated  after  her  four 
years  here.  A  journalism  and  mass 
communication  major,  Stewart  was 
elected  SGA  president  in  2000. 
After  graduation,  she  spent  the 
year  as  the  resident  director  in  the 
Phi  Mu  house.  She  was  also  in 
charge  of  Homecoming  2001. 

Currently,  Stewart  is  pursuing 
her  Masters  of  Education  in  Higher 
Education  Administration  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in 
Columbia.  She  is  studying  so  she 
can  begin  a  career  in  student 
affairs  at  a  private  university. 

Having  left  only  months  ago, 
the  biggest  change  Stewart  notices 
is  the  visitation  policy.  In  1997, 
freshmen  had  visitation  once  a 
month— Friday  and  Saturday  nights 
only.  Upperclassmen  had  visitation 
twice  a  month.  As  a  freshman  class 
senator,  she  helped  with  a  campus- 
wide  survey  that  gauged  students' 
opinions  regarding  campus  visita- 
tion. The  current  visitation  policy  is 
a  result  of  efforts  like  these.  "This 
proves  that  the  student  voice  is 
heard,  it  just  may  take  some  time 
and  effort,"  Stewart  says.  "What 
student  leaders  do  today  will  very 
possibly  result  in  no  change  during 
their  time  at  Samford.  but  can  have 
a  drastic  effect  for  future  students." 


MICHAEL  LEE  ROBERTS 

Michael  Lee  Roberts  graduated  in 
1974  with  a  degree  in  economics 
and  history.  He  received  a  degree 
from  Cumberland  School  of  Law  in 
1977.  His  relationship  with 
Samford  didn't  stop  there.  He  has 
written  the  Tort  Law  Handbook, 
which  Cumberland  uses  as  a  text- 
book. He  encouraged  his  daughter 
Becca,  a  senior  psychology  major, 
to  attend  Samford. 

He  has  been  back  to  Samford 
several  times,  enough  to  watch 
the  campus  change  over  the 
years.  The  trees  have  grown, 
buildings  such  as  the  Sciencenter, 
Beeson  Woods  and  West  Campus 
have  been  built  and  what  used  to 
be  a  men's  dormitory  is  now 
Beeson  Divinity  School. 

More  than  changes  in  physical 
appearance,  he's  noticed  a  differ- 
ence in  the  students.  "The  student 
body  seems  more  diverse,"  Roberts 
says.  "There's  a  broader  cross-sec- 
tion of  students." 

One  of  Roberts's  favorite  mem- 
ories happened  in  1972.  On  the 
steps  of  Seibert  Gymnasium,  a 
band  named  the  Cadillacs  formed. 
They  won  the  1972  talent  show. 
Later  the  band  became  more  seri- 
ous and  played  50s  Doo  Wop  and 
60s  soul  tunes.  Roberts  easily 
recalls  many  moments  in  the 
band's  career  and  his  role  as 
bassist.  After  law  school,  he  contin- 
ued to  play  in  the  band  until  1979. 
Currently,  he  practices  law  in 
Gadsden.  Ala. 
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3v    Cindy    Turner 


Late  nights,  long,  strenuous 
rehearsals  and  smiling  even  when 
she  didn't  feel  like  it.  Leslie  Cooper 
had  to  endure  all  this  and  much 
more  to  earn  the  title  of  this  year's 
reigning  Miss  Samford. 

Cooper  is  no  stranger  to  the 
pageant  business.  After  finishing  as 
first  runner-up  in  last  year's  Miss 
Samford  pageant,  Cooper  knew 
she  wanted  to  give  it  one  more  shot 
the  following  year.  "It  did  not  take 
me  long  to  decide  to  do  it  again 
this  year,"  Cooper  says.  "I  couldn't 
wait  to  participate  again." 

To  prepare  for  the  pageant, 
Cooper  beefed  up  her  platform, 
which  is  BackPACK,  an  acronym  for 
Promoting  Awareness  and 
Compassion  in  Kids.  Already  begun 
in  two  Birmingham  elementary 
schools  and  at  the  children's  library 
in  Vestavia,  Cooper  has  also  creat- 
ed a  website  that  contains  more 
information  about  BackPACK  - 
www.backpackclubs.org.    "Through 
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this  program,  I  hope  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  be  sympathetic  and  com- 
passionate toward  one  another 
through  acts  of  kindness  and  serv- 
ice," Cooper  says. 

Cooper  also  perfected  her  en 
Pointe  ballet  to  "Masquerade" 
from  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber's 
Phantom  of  the  Opera  to  prepare 
for  Miss  Samford.  She  practiced 
three  times  a  week  in  the  months 
leading  up  to  the  competition. 
"Practicing  my  talent  was  my 
main  form  of  exercise,"  Cooper 
says.  "Dance  involves  both  the 
mind  and  body,  so  it  was  a  great 
stress  reliever." 

The  day  of  the  pageant  was 
much  like  a  normal  day  for 
Cooper.  Since  her  interview,  which 
is  always  before  the  actual  pag- 
eant, was  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  Cooper  went  to  her 
morning  class  and  then  met  her 
friends  for  lunch  in  the  Caf.  "I 
knew  that  if  I  just  sat  around 


thinking  about  the  pageant  and 
interview  that  I  would  get  nerv- 
ous," Cooper  says.  "I  also  talked 
with  my  friends  and  family 
throughout  the  day." 

Cooper  also  credits  her  room- 
mate, Susan  Armstrong,  with  keep- 
ing her  sane  throughout  the  week 
leading  up  to  the  pageant.  "I  feel 
very  blessed  to  have  such  an  amaz- 
ing support  group  in  my  friends  and 
family,"  Cooper  says. 

Cooper  swears  that  she  had  no 
idea  that  she  was  going  to  win  as 
she  was  going  through  the  various 
events  in  the  pageant.  Cooper  just 
went  into  the  pageant  as  prepared 
as  she  could  possibly  be.  "These 
preliminaries  are  so  subjective 
because  a  differing  set  of  judges 
could  provide  a  different  outcome 
and  winner,"  Cooper  says. 

Even  before  Miss  Samford 
began.  Cooper  kept  her  heart  and 
mind  on  God  and  only  wanted  His 
will  to  be  done  in  her  life.  "Past 


experiences  have  taught  me  that 
His  timing  is  perfect,"  she  says. 
"Putting  the  pageant  in  God's 
hands  really  allowed  me  to  enjoy  it, 
be  myself  and  do  the  best  I  could." 
Cooper's  mam  plans  after  winning 
Miss  Samford  involve  promoting 
BackPACK  by  bringing  it  into  other 
school  systems  in  Birmingham. 
She  hopes  that  through  this  she 
can  teach  children  compassion  to 
counteract  the  negative  images 
with  which  they  are  faced. 

The  Miss  Alabama  pageant, 
held  in  June,  is  looming  not  too  far 
off  on  the  horizon  for  Cooper.  After 
she  competes  in  Miss  Alabama, 
Cooper  hopes  to  continue  in  the 
Miss  America  pageant  system. 

Leslie  Cooper  has  been  hum- 
bled and  blessed  by  this  expenence. 
She  is  slowly  getting  acclimated  to 
her  newfound  fame.  "I  feel  like 
somewhat  of  a  celebnty.  However,  I 
hope  people  can  see  that  I'm  still 
me — with  or  without  a  crown." 
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Lighting  of  the  Way  is  a  recent  addi- 
tion to  Samford's  Christmas  tradi- 
tions. Created  by  the  student  body 
ust  four  years  ago.  Lighting  of  the 
Way  has  become  a  special  part  of 
the  Samford  Christmas  celebration. 

A  feeling  of  nostalgia  steals 
over  me  as  I  take  in  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  now  annual 
Christmas  tradition.  In  the  crisp  air 
there  is  a  sweet  sensation  of  joy  to 
the  world  and  though  the  time  is 
turbulent,  of  peace  on  earth.  As  I 
make  my  way  down  the  sidewalks, 
now  aglow  in  the  light  of  the  lumi- 
naries that  line  them,  I  contem- 
plate the  footsteps  of  the  genera- 
tions of  students  who  have  preced- 
ed me.  I  think  about  how  the  cur- 
rent student  body  is  carrying  on  the 
rich  heritage  of  tradition  that  has 
for  so  long  adorned  the  very  side- 
walks, halls  and  classrooms  of  this 
grand  institution.  As  I  walk  closer  to 
the  milling  crowd  of  students  the 
sounds  of  carols  and  laughter 
reach  my  ears  and  my  heart  soars 
on  their  notes. 

My  eyes  focus  on  the  enormous 
Christmas  tree  adorning  the  center 
of  Samford's  beloved  Quad,  illumi- 
nating the  joyful  faces  of  the  stu- 
dents gathered  round.  As  students 
from  various  organizations  make 
their  way  down  to  the  Christmas 
tree  and  adorn  it  with  their  unique 
ornaments,  my  mind  wanders  to 
thoughts  of  ornaments  that  as  a 
child  I  crafted  to  grace  the  boughs 
of  my  family's  Christmas  tree. 


This  simple  ceremony  has 
drawn  my  mind  into  a  revene  of 
years  past — years  when  my  life  was 
void  of  the  worries  of  final  exams, 
research  papers  and  all  the  many 
things  that  seem  to  consume  the 
life  of  a  college  student.  Wandering 
to  a  time  when  my  greatest  distress 
was  that  Christmas  would  never 
arrive,  oh  how  I  long  for  those  days. 

This  Christmas  celebration, 
Lighting  of  the  Way,  has  taken  my 
mind  down  the  way  of  memory 
lane,  enveloped  my  heart  and  the 
hearts  of  my  fellow  students,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  holiday  season. 
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DIREC- 
TION 
BEHIND 
THE 
STEPS 

By  Annie  Hulse 

What  does  it  take  to  be  a  Step 
Sing  director?  Dedication,  patience 
and  perseverance  top  the  list.  To 
bring  the  magic  of  Step  Sing 
together  proves  to  be  a  challenging 
task  year  after  year,  but  this  year's 
Step  Sing  directors  all  know  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  great  show. 

Not  only  do  the  directors  have 
to  make  sure  their  show  is  enter- 
taining, it  has  to  have  sharp 
moves,  radiant  singing  and  of 
course  no  show  is  complete  with- 
out the  "Step  Sing  face." 

Each  director  has  to  decide 
what  qualities  the  show  is  going  to 
possess  to  stand  out  from  the  rest. 
And  each  one  has  a  goal  to 
achieve.  Junior  Spanish  major 
Lauren  Cole  directed  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi's  show.  "Our  goal  was  to 
put  on  a  good  show  that  was  fun. 
and  we  did  just  that."  Blair  Pruitt, 
senior  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munication major,  co-directed  the 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha  show  with  senior 
journalism  major  Trisha  Davis.  " 
[Our  goal  was]  to  put  on  the  best 
performance  and  to  show  our  love 
for  the  show,  for  each  other  and  for 
the  glory  of  God,"  Pruitt  says.  Even 
Still,  others  have  goals  "to  continu- 
ally encourage  one  another,  not 
only  on  stage  or  at  practice,  but  in 
our  daily  lives,"  says  Independent 
Ladies  director  Danielle  Houser, 
who  is  a  junior  education  major. 

Many  directors  have  desired  to 
direct  for  years.  Senior  biology 
major  Amber  Steadman  directed 
Phi  Mu's  show  this  year.  "Being  Phi 
Mu's  director  is  something  that  I 
have  wanted  to  do  ever  since  I 
pledged   my  freshman  year  and 


experienced  what  Step  Sing  is  real- 
ly all  about."  Some  directors  volun- 
teered, and  others  were  nominated 
like  Chi  Omega  director  Misty 
Bates,  a  senior  nutntion  and  dietet- 
ics major.  "I  was  surprisingly  nomi- 
nated and  was  honored  to  be  cho- 
sen to  take  on  the  position." 

Though  there  is  only  one 
sweepstakes  winner-the  2003 
being  Zeta  Tau  Alpha-winning  is  not 
everything  for  these  directors. 
Being  able  to  have  fun  and  enjoy 
the  show  is  more  than  enough. 
Everyone's  hard  work  pays  off  in  the 
end.  As  Steadman  says,  "We 
worked  hard,  stayed  dedicated, 
had  confidence  and  in  the  end  it 
was  a  success." 
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STEP  SING  ... 
START  PLANNING 
FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

By  Natalie  Stone 

Step  Sing  is  a  time-honored  tradition  at  Samford  University.  For  over  50 
years,  students  have  planned,  rehearsed  and  performed  shows  to  win 
Sweepstakes  or  just  to  have  a  little  fun.  However,  not  everyone  realizes  the 
amount  of  time  that  goes  into  producing  such  an  event. 

Preparation  for  each  show  begins  months  before  students  begin 
rehearsing  or  even  sign  up  for  shows.  "We  began  conceptualizing  in 
September."  says  freshman  theatre  major  Geoffrey  Douglas,  who  co-direct- 
ed a  Step  Sing  show. 

After  the  Step  Sing  Kickoff  Party,  all  of  the  shows  begin  rehearsing  with 
their  group,  allowing  each  show  20  days  to  learn,  rehearse  and  perfect.  The 
Student  Ministries  show  rehearsed  three  nights  a  week  for  three  hours,  plus 
six-hour  rehearsals  on  Saturdays.  The  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  show  rehearsed 
five  days  a  week  for  two  or  three  hours  a  night.  Even  the  opening  number 
put  on  by  the  School  of  Performing  Arts,  a  significantly  shorter  piece, 
rehearsed  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  three  weeks. 

Even  students  who  are  simply  participants  often  put  in  overtime,  "I  vol- 
unteered to  help  with  props,"  says  junior  education  major  Megan 
McWhertor  who  participated  in  the  Student  Ministries  show.  "[It  took)  at 
least  two  or  three  hours  one  afternoon." 


Students,  however,  are  not  the 
only  ones  working  on  Step  Sing. 
The  staff  of  the  Wright  Center, 
where  Step  Sing  is  performed, 
begins  preparing  for  the  show  well 
in  advance.  Their  first  scheduled 
rehearsal  for  Step  Sing  this  year 
was  two  weeks  before  students 
even  entered  the  building  for  dress 
rehearsals.  Banners  for  the  shows 
were  being  prepared  as  early  as 
January. 

After  all  the  time  and  energy 
that  goes  into  producing  a  Step 
Sing  show,  one  might  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  Opinions  on  this 
subject  vary  greatly.  "I  failed  to  see 
why  so  many  people  took  it  so  seri- 
ously, and  to  this  day,  I  consider  it 
a  huge  waste  of  time,  money,  effort 
and  creativity,"  says  freshman  the- 
atre major  David  Coley,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  opening  number  by 
the  School  of  Performing  Arts. 

However,  many  students  are 
less  negative.  "In  the  end,  it  was  a 
lot  of  fun  doing  it  and  putting  it 
together,  but  it  would've  been  worth 
it  if  it  wasn't  so  frustrating  [putting 
together  a  show],"  Amy  Glavan,  a 
senior  musical  theatre  major  says. 
Others  are  downright  positive.  "I 
loved  Step  Sing,"  McWhertor  says. 

Ultimately,  Step  Sing  is  a  part 
of  the  Samford  experience.  While  it 
does  cost  students  a  bit  of  their 
sanity,  the  experience  leaves  a  last- 
ing impression. 
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IT'S  ALL  FUN  AND  GAMES 


by    Laine    Williams 


When  college  students  have  the 
chance  to  act  like  five-year-olds, 
you  know  it's  Spring  Ring  weekend. 
It's  Samford's  free  remedy  to  the 
end-of-the-year  stress.  After  a  week 
of  good  ole  fashion  fun,  students 
feel  prepared  to  conquer  finals. 

Spnng  Ring  2003  kicks  off  with 
a  Dave  Matthews  Cover  band  con- 
cert Tuesday  night  on  the  quad.  On 
Wednesday,  the  pool  converts  to  a 
movie  theater  for  a  showing  of  Jaws. 
The  Beeson  Block  party  is  an  annual 
outdoor  dinner  with  a  deejay.  Relay 
for  Life  begins  Friday  night  and  con- 
tinues through  Saturday  morning. 

But  it  is  the  Saturday  carnival 
day  that  truly  represents  Spring 
Ring.  The  day  begins  with  a  hot- 
dog/hamburger  lunch  prepared  by 
the  Caf.  And  then  it's  off  to  the 
Quad  for  some  pretty  creative  activ- 
ities. Laser  Tag  is  the  newest  addi- 
tion  to   the   Spnng   Ring   list   of 


games.  While  the  line  was  under- 
standably long  all  day,  the  wait  was 
definitely  worth  it. 

Jell-0  wrestling  is  a  favorite 
spectator  sport.  While  the  red  cher- 
ry Jell-0  does  stain  clothes,  students 
don't  mind.  "It  took  three  showers  to 
get  the  stains  out  of  my  hands  and 
feet,  but  I  would  do  it  again."  says 
junior  nursing  major  Amy  Norman. 
Some  students  didn't  bargain  for  a 
dunk  in  the  Jell-0;  however,  their 
friends  pulled  them  in  anyway. 

The  inflatable  games  include  a 
bungee  run,  a  giant  slide  and  an 
obstacle  course  that  had  students 
huffing  and  puffing  at  the  finish  line. 
These  games  allow  students  to 
relive  their  high  school  carnival 
days.  "The  committee  members 
went  all  out  on  the  inflatable  games 
this  year,"  says  senior  journalism 
major  Ruffin  Rowers.  "It  looked  like 
everyone  was  having  a  blast." 


For  the  more  artistic  students, 
SGA  set  up  various  tables  for  arts 
and  craft  activities.  Supplies  for 
making  picture  frames  are  avail- 
able, as  well  as  a  Frisbee  painting 
machine.  Painting  their  own  Frisbee 
allows  students  to  create  a  distinct 
and  unique  toy  that  doesn't  get  lost 
in  the  crowd. 

Popcorn,  cotton  candy  and  snow 
cones  are  Spnng  Ring  traditions. 
Samford  bands  are  also  an  exciting 
chance  to  showcase  new  talent  and 
cheer  for  friends.  Usually  two  or 
three  bands  play  throughout  the  day 
to  provide  an  upbeat  and  stress-free 
atmosphere.  Another  staple  is  the 
complimentary  water  guns  and  baby 
pool  of  water  that  provides  endless 
hours  of  entertainment. 

Samford  is  lucky  because  its 
SGA  realizes-that  even  college  stu- 
dents need  to  act  like  kids  every 
once  in  a  while. 


RACING  FOR  A  CURE 


by    Jennifer    Hart 


As  the  participants  continuously 
walk,  they  are  reminded  that  cancer 
never  sleeps.  The  walk  begins  as 
the  sun  is  setting  to  symbolize  the 
diagnosis  of  cancer.  As  the  night 
goes  on,  the  participants  grow 
weary,  much  like  a  cancer  patient's 
struggle  when  they  know  they  must 
keep  fighting  the  battle.  Finally,  the 
sun  rises  to  give  participants  the 
hope  of  finishing.  This  is  symbolic  of 
a  patient's  last  treatment  and  the 
hope  to  one  day  find  a  cure  for  the 
disease.  As  the  motto  for  Relay  for 
Life  states:  "There's  no  finish  line 
until  we  find  a  cure." 

For  accounting  professor 
Sharon  Jackson  and  her  daughter 
Katye.  Samford's  Relay  for  Life  has 
been  particularly  special.  In  support 
of  the  Amencan  Cancer  Society, 
the  Jacksons  participated  in  other 
Relays  around  the  community 
before  Samford  started  their  own 
three  years  ago.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  Jacksons  formed  their  own 
team  called  "Katye's  Team,"  in 
honor  of  the  girl  who  has  fought  so 
hard  and  has  overcome  the  cancer 
that  was  once  in  her  arm. 

This  year  Katye's  Team  raised 
over  $1000.  mainly  through 
Katye's  efforts  in  collecting  cans  to 
raise  money  at  school,  a  lemonade 
stand  at  her  house  and  writing  sup- 
port letters.  On  the  night  of  Relay 
for  Life,  Katye  says,  "Being  here 
makes  me  feel  good,  because  I've 
worked  so  hard  and  spent  so  much 


time  raising  money  for  the 
American  Cancer  Society." 

Jackson  agreed  that  it  gives 
her  a  good  feeling  to  know  that 
so  many  people  want  to  come  out 
and  support  the  cause.  As  her 
daughter  works  to  raise  money, 
Jackson  is  busy  organizing  the 
team.  After  inviting  the  business 
school  faculty  to  join  the  team, 
she  asks  her  students  to  join  if 
they  are  not  already  participating 
on  another  team.  "Sometimes  I 
have  students  who  come  up  to 
me  and  say  they'd  rather  be  on 
my  team  than  their  organization's 
team.  That  always  means  a  lot  to 
me,"  Jackson  says. 

The  Jacksons  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  find  it  important  and 
meaningful  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  Relay  for  Life  here  at 
Samford.  Jenna  Kellner,  senior 
exercise  science  major  and  this 
year's  Relay  for  Life  chair, 
believes  that  each  year  there  is  a 
new  group  of  participants. 
"Cancer  affects  all  of  us  at  some 
point  in  life,  whether  personally 
or  someone  we  know,"  Kellner 
says.  "Having  Relay  for  Life  at 
Samford  opens  the  student  body 
to  real  life  and  educates  them 
about  the  fight  against  cancer.  It 
celebrates  that  time  of  trying  to 
find  a  cure.  It  is  a  time  that  brings 
together  the  Homewood  and 
Samford  communities  for  one 
night  to  fight  the  disease." 


Kellner's  reason  for  getting 
involved  with  Relay  for  Life  is  per- 
sonal. She  was  on  the  committee 
the  first  two  years  and  knew  this 
year  was  her  time  to  step  up  and 
be  in  charge.  "My  sister  had  can- 
cer, so  that  was  my  motivation  and 
inspiration  behind  doing  it.  She 
died  of  leukemia  when  she  was 
six,"  Kellner  says.  She  has  learned 
through  that  experience  and  has 
become  eager  to  get  others 
involved  in  finding  a  cure. 

As  Samford  hosted  its  third 
Relay  for  Life,  over  450  partici- 
pants came  out  to  support  the 
cause,  raising  over  $33,000. 
Though  fewer  teams  made  an 
appearance  than  in  previous 
years,  Kellner  says  it  was  evident 
that  those  who  participated  really 
wanted  to  be  there.  Teams  went 
the  extra  mile  this  year  with  cre- 
ative themes  and  tee  shirts.  The 
community  was  more  involved 
this  year  as  well.  At  least  two 
middle  schools  and  a  business 
came  to  participate.  Kellner  com- 
mended the  middle  school  kids 
for  their  refreshing  energy  that 
kept  others  going  through  the 
late  night  hours. 

Besides  themes  and  tee 
shirts,  most  groups  had  an  on- 
site  fundraising  effort.  From 
the  dunking  booth  to  ten- 
minute  massages,  candy  to  hot 
dogs,  each  team  tried  to  raise 
any     extra     money     possible 


before  the  event  ended.  The 
entertainment  provided  to  keep 
the  crowd  energized  through- 
out the  night  included  five  dif- 
ferent band  performances,  an 
impromptu  skit  by  WordPlayers, 
dance  lessons,  French  trivia,  a 
movie  and  karaoke. 
As  with  every  Relay  for  Life,  the 
crowd  quieted  around  10  p.m.  for 
the  luminary  service.  For  Kellner 
and  many  others,  this  was  the  most 
meaningful  and  touching  part  of  the 
night.  During  this  hour  the  track  was 
lined  with  luminanes,  and  all  could 
see  the  word  "HOPE"  spelled  out  in 
the  bleachers  under  the  press  box. 
Each  luminary  was  purchased  in 
memory  of  a  loved  one  who  had  lost 
the  battle  with  cancer. 

After  a  time  of  prayer  and 
praise,  two  students  shared  how 
cancer  affected  them  and  their 
families.  Collaborating  efforts. 
Grace  performed  in  dance  and  In 
His  Hands  performed  sign  language 
to  a  song.  The  hour  ended  with 
everyone  walking  a  lap  in  silence  as 
they  listened  to  the  bagpipes  play 
"Amazing  Grace." 

Though  the  luminary  service  is 
touching  for  Kellner.  the  most 
meaningful  for  her  is  watching  the 
night  begin  with  the  survivor's  lap. 
She  explains.  "It's  living  proof  as  to 
why  Relay  for  Life  takes  place.  It's 
to  honor  those  who  have  won  the 
battle  against  cancer  and  to 
acknowledge  the  search  for  a  cure." 
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SENIOR  SURVEY 


UHRT  IS  MOST  DIFFERENT  ABOUT  YOU  SINCE 
FRGSHHRN  YEAR? 

•  The  Length  of  my  hair 

•  Hy  attitude 

•  More  maturity 

•  way  Less  time  on  instant  Messenger 

•  My  ueight 

•  r  neu  beard 

•  Don't  think  i  knou  everything 

•  More  stress  nou 

•  More  confidant 

•  eroader  perspective 

•  no  more  bangs,  it's  a  big  change,  just 
Look  at  the  faces  book 

•  i  need  more  sLeep 


0EST  THURSORT  NIGHT  ACTIVITY : 

•  sLeep 

•  suing  dancing 

•  Mexican  and  a  movie 

•  Nee1 

•  5  points  music  HaLL  (freshman  and 
sophomore  years  onLy) 

•  rime  with  friends  pLaying  uLtimate 
prisbee  on  the  Quad 

•  Harry's  coffee  House 

•  student  Ministries  choir 

•  Rap  videos  in  front  of  my  frater- 
nity house 


UHRT  00  YOU  KNOU  NOU  THRT  YOU  DIDN  T  KNOU 
UHEN  YOU  UERE  R  SENIOR  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL? 

•  The  Georgian-coLoniaL  architecturaL  styLe 

•  Being  a  senior  in  coLLege  is  exactLy 
Like  being  a  senior  in  high  schooL 

•  Host  Long  distance  high  schooL  reLation- 
ships  don't  Last 

•  I  uas  a  moron 

•  Mom  reaLLy  does  knou  best 

•  I'm  nou  secure  in  yho  i  am  in  Christ  and 
not  dependant  on  anyone  eLse's  opinion  of 
me  for  security 

•  The  cost  of  food  for  a  week 

•  nfe  happens 

•  uhat  i  Look  Like  at  2i 
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*  Remembering 
September  Eleventh 


ON  THE  MORNING  OF  SEPT.  11, 

2002,  silence  swept  the  campus 
once  again.  This  time  it  was  for  a 
different  reason.  This  time  it  was 
to  remember. 

Prayer  services,  special  broad- 
casts, concerts  and  moments  of 
silence  were  held  across  the  nation 
to  remember  the  victims  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon 
attacks  and  to  forget  the  fear  and 
uncertainty  that  loomed  over 
Amenca  exactly  one  year  before. 

At  Samford.  members  of  the 
student  body,  administration,  facul- 
ty and  staff  gathered  at  Ben  Brown 
Plaza  for  a  flag  dedication/memori- 
al service  coordinated  by  University 
Minister  Jim  Bamette  and  SGA 
President  Laura  Wilson. 

"September  11th  was  the  perfect 


by    Maureen    Simpson 

day  to  dedicate  our  flag  because 
the  need  for  the  flag  was  really 
brought  to  the  forefront  after  the 
events  of  September  11th  last 
year,"  Wilson  says.  "It  was  a  won- 
derful time  for  us  to  be  reminded 
of  our  freedom  and  our  faith." 

The  primarily  student-led 
service  included  litanies  and 
prayers,  as  well  as  performances 
of  "Taps"  and  "The  National 
Anthem"  by  the  marching  band. 
"It  helped  us  bring  together  the 
grief  of  the  past  with  the  hope  for 
the  future."  Dr.  Barnette  says.  "I 
thought  it  was  a  neat  touch  to 
dedicate  the  flag  that  would  be 
flying  long  after  9/11." 

Convocation  services  that  took 
place  that  week  also  centered  on 
remembering  the  events  of  Sept. 


11.  Seniors  Cass  Cook  and  Todd 
Martin,  co-chairs  of  Samford 
Speaker  Series,  were  in  charge  of 
recruiting  the  speakers  for  the  two 
services. 

The  two  began  planning  for  the 
services  at  the  end  of  last  year  and 
wanted  to  feature  speakers  with 
different  perspectives  on  the  ter- 
rorist attacks.  "We  decided  it 
would  be  good  to  get  somebody 
who  experienced  the  effects  of  the 
attacks  first-hand,  as  well  as 
someone  who  was  directly  involved 
with  the  response."  Martin  says. 

Captain  John  Pruitt,  father  of 
senior  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munication major  Blair  Pruitt  and 
deputy  director  of  naval  training 
and  education  at  Navy  headquar- 
ters in  the  Pentagon  was  chosen  to 


speak  on  Sept.  10.  His  office  was 
one  of  many  to  receive  extensive 
damage  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 

Colonel  Kenneth  Brown,  chap- 
lain of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  for  Sept.  12.  Brown 
served  with  the  division  in 
Afghanistan  during  the  past  year  as 
part  of  one  of  America's  first 
responses  to  the  terrorist  attacks. 

"I  thought  those  were  two  great 
chapel  addresses  that  we  heard 
and  what  impressed  me  the  most 
was  the  attendance."  Dr.  Barnette 
says.  "It  was  the  highest  in  my 
eight  years  here.  I  think  that  speaks 
really  well  of  our  students  in  want- 
ing to  show  their  respect  for  their 
country  and  for  remembering  all 
the  victims." 
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Lurking 
among    the    ivy 
and  undergrowth 

across  campus,  copperhead 
snakes  reared  their  ugly  heads 
this  past  fall,  biting  two  students  and 
frightening  many   more.    Second   year 
pharmacy  student  Joe  Randall  and  senior 
journalism    and    mass   communication    major 
David  Henson  were  both  attacked  by  snakes. 
Randall  was  bitten  as  he  walked  from 
Student  Apartments  to  the  Davis  Library.  "I 
almost  kept  going  to  the  library,  but  I 
decided  to  go  home  and  take  a  little 
Benadryl,"  Randall  says.  Within  a  few 
moments,  the  bite  began  to  hurt.  The 
pain   eventually  forced   Randall  to 
seek  treatment  at  a  local  hospital. 
Similarly,  a  copperhead  near  the 
Sciencenter  bit  Henson.  He  was 
treated    and    released    from 
Brookwood  hospital.     Neither 
student     suffered     serious 
injury. 

Mark  Fuller,   director  of 
energy   and    utility   man- 
agement for  facility  serv- 
ices, responded  to  the 
sightings    by    putting 
out    a     mixture    of 
mothballs  and  sulfur 
near   likely   snake 
habitats.         The 
stench   given   off 
by   the   mixture 
gives   a    snake 
the  sensation 
that  its 

tongue        is 
burning  and 
will  drive  it 
from     the 
area. 
Fuller 
says. 
"This 
is  the 
first 


time  in  the  eight  years  that  I've 
been  here  that  we've  had  incidents 
with  snakes,"  Fuller  says. 

Fuller  says  the  snakes  were 
probably  ousted  from  their  normal 
shelter  because  Alabama  Power 
was  clearing  brush  in  the  area 
around  Samford.  Biology  professor 
Dr.  Paul  Blanchard  also  suggested 
that  the  increased  activity  might 
have  been  due  to  the  weather. 

"We  went  through  a  consider- 
able dry  spell,"  Dr.  Blanchard  says. 
"During  that  period  of  time,  it's 
possible  that  snakes  sought  shelter 
in  the  ravine  [behind  the  SCIEN- 
CENTER]." When  rains  finally 
came,  the  snakes  started  venturing 
out  into  the  open  again. 

Whether  it  was  the  development 
around  Samford  or  the  weather 
encouraged  the  snakes  to  venture 
out  into  the  open  is  uncertain,  and 
only  time  will  tell  if  they  will  return. 
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I  mere  annoyance  and  became 

i  fatal  illness.  By  Nov.  8,  2002.  88  hors- 

J   ■birds  Icross  the  state  of  Alabama  had  been  confirmed 
Hfie  viAs  that  causes  West  Nile  encephalitis.  The  virus. 
^FntractK  through  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes,  can  in 
ases  causSsenous  illness  or  death.  In  Jefferson  County,  48  birds 
Jjnd  to  41a*  West  Nile  virus,  nine  of  which  were  found  in  the 
ood  area.  /^  least  one  of  those  birds  was  discovered  on  Samford's 
bfficials  first  suspected  that  the  virus  was  present  on 
ng  the  fall  semester,  several  dead  birds  were  found  on 
"One  blue  jay  and  three  crows  were  picked  up  within  a 
week,"  biology  professor  Dr.  Mike  Howell  says. 

Dr.  Howell  soon  began  collecting  the  dead  birds.  In  one  instance,  he 
was  contacted  after  Campus  Safety  officers  found  a  dying  bird  near  the 
Wnght  Center.  "I  got  some  gloves,  took  the  bird,  put  it  in  a  plastic  bag  and 
froze  it."  Dr.  Howell  says.  Dr.  Howell  then  contacted  Greg  Kelso  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Department  of  Health.  Kelso  collected  the  frozen  birds 
and  took  them  to  a  lab  at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham  for  test- 
ing. He  also  placed  a  mosquito  trap  in  the  ravine  between  the  Sciencenter 
and  Beeson  Woods.  It  was  hoped  that  an  analysis  of  the  mosquitoes  col- 
lected by  the  trap  would  reveal  whether  the  local  mos- 
quito population  were  earners  of  the  virus,  but  cool 
weather  prevented  the  trap  from  functioning  proper- 
ly. Though  the  trap  in  the  ravine  was  not  successful. 
a  bird  found  dead  near  Pittman  Circle  did  test  posi- 
tive for  the  West  Nile  virus. 

Although  the  presence  of  West  Nile  virus  on 
campus  has  been  confirmed,  the  level  of  risk  to  the 
Samford  community  is  minimal.  The  majority  of 
persons  bitten  by  mosquitoes  carrying  the  virus  will 
never  experience  any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  ill- 
ness. The  Jefferson  County  Department  of  Health 
website,  www.jcdh.org,  reports  that  less  than  one 
percent  of  mosquitoes  carry  the  disease  and  less 
than  one  percent  of  people  bitten  by  those  mos- 
quitoes will  ever  get  seriously  ill. 


Despite  the  small  chances  of 
people  catching  the  disease,  offi- 
cials had  hoped  that  a  cold  winter 
would  further  reduce  the  risk  of  West 
Nile  virus  in  the  summer.  "There's  a 
function  with  the  weather  and  the  mosquito 
population."  Kelso  says.  "As  the  weather  gets  cooler,  the 
mosquito  population  becomes  dormant." 

Frank  Phillips,  assistant  director  of  the  Environmental  Health  Service, 
says  the  extreme  cold  weather  in  the  North  had  killed  much  of  the  mos- 
quito population.  Cold  weather  would  have  put  the  South  in  a  similar 
position.  However,  the  South  did  not  see  any  long-term  low  tempera- 
tures. "It  (cold  weather)  has  not  become  an  actuality,"  Phillips  says. 

Fortunately,  protection  from  West  Nile  virus  is  not  solely  dependent 
on  the  weather.  Simple  precautions  such  as  using  DEET-based  insect 
repellant  during  mosquito  season  and  wearing  pants  and  long  sleeved 
shirts  when  outdoors  will  minimize  the  risk  of  exposure  to  the  virus. 
According  to  Phillips,  the  next  step  in  combating  the  disease  is  ensur- 
ing that  people  do  not  inadvertently  provide  breeding  grounds  for  the 
mosquitoes.  "We  plan  on  educating  people  on  how  to  use  larvicide." 
Phillips  says.  "It's  something  you  put  in  the 
water  that  keeps  the  mosqui- 
to larvae  from  developing 
into  adult  mosquitoes." 

Despite         growing 

to  eradicate  West 

he   disease 

remain  an 

reat.    "We 

ue  to  have 

ase   in  the 

the  years  to 

Phillips 

It  may  drop  to 

r  level,  but  it 

ntinue  to  be  a 


Fie  37ft  (right).  A  female  mosquito  {Acdet  vexani) 

Fig.  379  (/e/0-  A  male  mosquito  (Acdct  icxani).  ABD 
E,  eye;  F,  femur;  H,  hallere;-ME5,  mesonotum;  PB,  pi 
tarsus  with  5  segments;  TB,  .rfbu.        .  * 
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PARKING  CRISIS 
PROTESTED 


i  y    Eckstein 

PARKING    CAN    BE    ASSUMED 

to  have  been  a  problem  since 
Samford's  beginning  as  Howard 
College  in  1841,  as  is  customary 
for  most  college  campuses,  big  or 
small.  In  the  fall  of  2002,  161 
years  and  a  few  discovered  parking 
statistics  later,  a  few  of  Samford's 
students  and  faculty  decided  it  was 
time  for  a  change.  Specifically, 
they  became  dedicated  to  trans- 
form their  silent  frustration  into 
vocal  objection. 

It  all  began  when  members  of  a 
Scientific  Methods  class  acquired 
Samford  parking  statistics  from 
Campus  Safety  in  September  of 
2002.  and  the  results-decals  out- 


numbering spaces  by  as  much  as 
900  were  published  in  the  Oct.  9. 
2002  issue  of  the  Crimson. 

Associate  Director  of  Campus 
Safety  Lieutenant  Allen  Farley  con- 
firmed the  details  of  the  report.  A 
total  of  1,800  commuter  decals 
were  given  out  for  the  2002-2003 
school  year  though  there  were  only 
996  commuter  spaces  available. 
Similarly,  578  Central  Campus 
decals  were  issued  while  only  478 
spaces  were  available.  Four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  eight  West  Campus 
decals  were  issued  when  only  484 
spaces  existed.  Finally,  505  Beeson 


Woods  decals  were  issued  while 
503  spaces  were  available. 

Students  tired  of  desperately 
searching  for  parking  spots  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  revelation  and 
some  of  the  solutions  posed  within 
the  same  article. 

'According  to  Campus  Safety, 
the  easiest  way  to  alleviate  the 
parking  problem  is  for  the  profes- 
sors to  reschedule  their  classes," 
senior  JMC  major  Justin  Firesheets 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  the  Crimson.  "Of 
course.  That  seems  almost  as  logi- 
cal as  keeping  track  of  how  many 
decals  are  handed  out." 

Several  students  chose  to  take 
an  active  step  in  making  their  voic- 
es heard.  Representatives  from 
each  class,  each  Greek  organiza- 
tion. Student  Ministries  and  several 
members  of  SGA  put  their  names 
to  a  full-page  ad  in  an  issue  of  the 
Crimson,  calling  the  administration 
to  accountability  for  various  griev- 
ances suffered  by  the  student  body, 
including  inadequate  parking. 


Soon  after  the  controversy 
erupted,  students  were  informed 
of  plans  for  a  parking  lot  that  will 
hold  40  new  spaces.  Few  details 
were  released  about  the  new  lot 
other  than  that  it  would  replace  a 
wooded  area  behind  the  Center  for 
the  Healing  Arts. 

"The  cost  estimates  are  yet  to 
be  determined."  Vice  President 
for  Facilities  Don  Mott  says. 
"Parking  designations  have  not 
yet  been  assigned." 

Although  the  parking  designa- 
tion for  the  lot  remains  unassigned, 
progress  on  the  project  has  been 
made.  The  field  surveys  of  the  area 
are  complete  and  engineers  are 
now  working  on  the  actual  design 
of  the  new  parking  lot. 

"It's  gnnding  forward  at  its  usual 
pace,  but  we  are  marching  along 
toward  completion,"  Mott  says. 

In  the  meantime,  he  urges  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  remain  patient. 

"It  [the  process]  may  seem  slow, 
but  these  things  take  time."  Mott 
says.  "It  should  eventually  relieve 
some  of  the  stress  involved." 

Although  the  actual  comple- 
tion date  of  the  lot  is  unknown 
and  inevitably  far  off,  students 
await  the  new  parking,  as  it  may 
signal  the  beginning  of  a  solution 
to  a  growing  problem. 
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DURING  THE  2002- 

2003  academic  year, 
Samford's  newly 

implemented 
Collegiate    Readership       ■ 
Program  helped  to  bridge 
the    gap    between    the 
Samford  bubble  and  the 
outside  world  by  supplying 
residence    halls   with    local 
and  national  newspapers. 

The  program,  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  USA  Today, 
delivers  free  weekday  issues  of 
the  USA  Today.  The  Birmingham 
News  and  The  New  York  Times  to 
the  lobbies  of  residence  halls  for 
student  consumption. 

Vice  President  and  Dean  of 
Students  Richard  Franklin  began 
work  to  bring  the  program  to 
Samford  after  a  nationwide  survey 
revealed  that  college  students  were 
less  aware  of  the  news  than  they 
were  in  high  school.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  program  would  not 
only  raise  awareness  of  local  and 
national  issues  on  campus,  but 
would  also  help  enable  students  to 
become  better  citizens. 

"There  is  power  in  knowledge," 
Dean  Franklin  says.  "This  program 
will  help  students  develop  social 
and  civic  responsibilities." 

Student  reaction  to  the  pro- 
gram was  immediately  positive. 
"It's  convenient  to  have  the  news- 
papers in  the  dorms  to  grab  on  my 
way  out,"  sophomore  accounting 
major  Nathan  Rice  says.  "I  don't 
have  time  to  sit  down  and  watch 
the   news."   senior   history   major 
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Preston       Jones 
says.  "I  can  pick  up  a  paper 
and  read  it  whenever  I  can.  It's  an 
outlet  to  the  outside  of  the  bub- 
ble." 

Some  professors  have  gone  as 
far  as  to  incorporate  the  newspapers 
into  their  classroom  curriculum,  a 
move  that  they  say  has  improved  the 
quality  of  their  courses.  However, 
despite  many  favorable  evaluations 
from  both  students  and  faculty,  the 
student  response  has  not  met  the 
expectations  of  the  newspaper  dis- 
tributors. The  distributors,  who  gauge 
student  readership  by  the 
number  of  copies  of  each 
paper  left  from  the  previous 
day,  have  reported 
that  the  racks 
are  frequently  > 
not  being  emp- 
tied. Dean  Franklin 
expressed  his  wish- 
es for  an  increase 
in  readership,  but 
acknowledged  that  it 


may  take 
some  time  for  the 
program  to  catch  on.  "We 
are  trying  to  get  students  into  the 
habit  of  reading  the  news,  while 
hoping  the  students  will  develop  an 
awareness  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
world,"  Dean  Franklin  says.  He  con- 


continue  at 
least  another  year,  if 
the  budget  allows.  It  cur- 
rently costs  the  university  $30,000 
a  year  to  provide  the  newspapers. 
Over  180  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  the  country  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  while 
many  others  are  experimenting 
with  a  trial  program.  To  find  out 
more  about  the  Collegiate 
Readership        Program,        visit 


firmed   that  the   program   should       www.USAtodaycollege.com. 

IT'S  NEWS  TO  ME 


sv    Paula    Greenwalt 
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SENIOR  SURVEY 


UNO  HRS  INFLUCNCCO  YOUR  Life  THC  HOST 
0V6R  THE  PAST  POUR  YeRAS? 

•  My  sorority  sisters 

•  sod 

•  or.  sansom 

•  My  friends 

•  Dr.  Hajo  orees 

•  everyone 

•  My  roommate 

•  ed  relton 

•  My  family 


OCST  CLASS  RNO/OR  TCRCHCR: 

•  DR.  JON  CieMMENSGN,  JOURNALISM  AND  MASS 
COMMUNICATION 

•  scuba  Diving 

•  psychology  of  women  uith  Dr.  Nicole 
Siegfried 

•  Dr.  oennis  jones,  journalism  and  mass 
communication 

•  or.  oryan,  oiblical  perspectives 

•  Mrs.  Barbara  Money,  nursing 

•  or.  oavid  Little,  education 

•  ms.  KLlLian  Manning,  communication 

•  music  education  classes 

•  Dr.  Michael  janas— the  man  deserves  mad 
props,  please  include  him1! 

•  Anything  study  abroad 

yHRT  is  your  most  CRtATive  caf  Aecipe7 

•  i  tend  to  avoid  the  caf 

•  Toasting  bread  for  different  recipes, 
but  joe  gets  a  little  angry 

•  everything  i  make  in  the  caf  tends  to 
be  on  the  creative  side 

•  Root  beer  floats 

•  i  play  it  safe  in  the  caf 

•  pasta  yith  grilled  chicken  from  the 
cafe  area  uith  salad  bar  extras  is  a  very 
uell  rounded  meal 

•  tuo  scoops  of  hot  chocolate  mix,  _  cup 
of  coffee  and  frozen  vanilla  yogurt  in  a 
glass 

•  pretzels  in  frozen  yogurt 

•  put  caesar  dressing  and  Parmesan  on 
plain  pasta 

•  use  the  icing  on  the  cake  to  frost 
sugar  cookies 
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Leslie    Cooper 


OFTEN,    STUDENTS    SURPRISE 

their  professors,  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  professors  who  surprise  their 
students.  Dr.  Randolph  Horn  is  just 
such  a  professor.  Most  students 
know  him  as  a  political  science  pro- 
fessor who  conducts  his  lectures 
with  wit  and  enthusiasm.  What 
many  students  may  not  know  is 
that  he  is  also  somewhat  of  a  radio 
star  when  it  comes  to  politics. 

Dunng  the  night  of  the  2002 
Alabama  state  election.  Dr.  Horn, 
along  with  UAB  Historian  Sam 
Webb,  served  as  one  of  the  political 
science  experts  on  WBHM  90.3 
fm.  However.  Dr.  Horn  is  no 
stranger  to  live  radio. 

"WBHM's  host  Steve  Chiotakis 
had  interviewed  me  for  some  stones 
before  the  1998  election,  my  first 
year  doing  live  election  night  cover- 
age. He  keeps  inviting  me  back  and 
I  keep  accepting,"  Dr.  Horn  says. 


Dr.  Horn  says  he  keeps  going 
back  because  live  radio  is  exhilarat- 
ing and  challenging.  He  likes 
radio's  unpredictability  and  the 
challenge  of  having  only  a  few  sec- 
onds to  communicate  an  idea. 

"Often,  you  cannot  predict 
what  topic  the  host  will  turn  to 
next.  The  discussion  is  structured 
by  what  is  happening  with  the  elec- 
tion returns,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Horn  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  preparation  before  going 
on-air.  He  mentioned  several 
aspects  of  preparation  that  cannot 
be  done  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion. His  first  step  was  to  keep  on 
top  of  the  scholarly  literature  in  an 
effort  to  understand  general  trends 
in  political  behavior.  He  also  kept 
up  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Alabama  politics  by  tracking  the 
local  media  coverage  of  every  race. 
Because  there  were  over  160 
races,  Dr.  Horn  had  to  be  prepared 
to  talk  about  any  and  all  races.  He 
was  not  alone  in  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion and  had  some  help  in  his 
research  for  the  election. 

"Two  students  prepared  brief- 
ing books  for  me  that  compiled 
biographical  data  and  media 
reports  on  every  election  in  the 
state,"  Dr.  Horn  says. 

In  addition  to  his  keen  interest  in 
politics  and  elections,  one  of  Dr. 
Horn's  favonte  parts  of  radio  is  on-air 
discussion.  "It  is  temfic  fun  to  have  a 
conversation  with  such  knowledge- 
able observers  of  state  politics  as 
Sam  Webb  and  Steve  Chiotakis  as 
the  results  stream  in,"  he  says. 


This  year.  Dr.  Horn's  duties 
were  extended  well  beyond  what 
he  had  planned.  The  gubernatorial 
election  became  an  almost  repeat 
of  the  2000  presidential  election. 
Both  Don  Siegelman  and  Bob 
Riley  claimed  victory  as  election 
night  ended  and  talk  of  a 
statewide  vote  recount  arose. 

"I  was  in  the  studio  until  the 
middle  of  the  night,"  Dr.  Horn  says. 
"After  both  major  gubernatorial 
candidates  made  victory  speeches, 
I  decided  to  pack  it  in." 

Beyond  the  sheer  thrill  of  a 
close  election,  he  was  optimistic 
that  the  race  would  have  some 
potential  to  remind  people  how 
precious  their  votes  are.  Dr.  Horn 
says  that  the  2002  Alabama 
gubernatorial  election  and  the 
2000  Florida  presidential  election 
were  both  decided  by  fewer  votes 
than  the  undergraduate  population 
at  Samford.  The  margin  in  the  gov- 
ernor's race  was,  on  average,  less 
than  50  votes  per  county. 

"A  handful  of  interns  or  cam- 
paign   volun- 
teers may  have 
made  the  differ- 
ence. Some  races 
were   even    closer," 
Dr.  Horn  says. 

Dr.  Horn 

pointed   to  why 
the      election 

was  so  close  in  Alabama.  While 
the  state  is  a  competitive  two-party 
state,  many  voters  do  not  always 


vote  with  a  certain  party  and  can  be 
swayed  by  issues,  personalities  and 
campaign  ads.  These  voters  were 
presented  with  the  challenge  of 
choosing  between  two  relatively 
experienced  "telegenic"  candidates. 
Because  of  such  close  elec- 
tions as  the  one  Alabama  saw  in 
2002,  Dr.  Horn  thinks  the  state 
needs  an  automatic  recount  law. 
He  says  that  regardless  of  the  out- 
come, a  recount  in  a  close  election 
increases  public  confidence  in  the 
result  and  makes  it  easier  for  the 
winner  to  implement  public  policy. 
"In  an  election  as  close  as  this 
one,  small  errors  may  have 
changed  the  outcome.  An  auto- 
matic recount  law  would  increase 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of 
results."  Dr.  Horn  says. 

For  Dr.  Horn,  this  election  pro- 
vided both  an  opportunity  to  use 
his  wealth  of  political  knowledge 
on  air  and  a  chance  to  let 
students     see     the 
importance    of    a 
vote.  Being  on  the  radio 
allowed    Dr.    Horn    to    gain 
knowledge   from   other  political 
experts  that  he  can  pass  on  to 
his  students.  This  radio  experi- 
ence is  one  that  he  hopes  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 
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by   Taryn    Kilpatrick 

When  classes,  meetings,  study- 
ing and  tests  have  students 
stretched  to  their  limits;  when  they 
are  stressed  out  and  need  a  break 
from  the  pressures  of  school,  there 
is  a  haven.  Harry's  Coffeehouse 
provides  an  on-campus.  stress-free 
atmosphere  to  students.  Every 
Thursday  night  from  eight  until  ten 
m  the  food  court,  students  can 
relax  with  friends  and  listen  to  local 
musicians  showcase  their  talents. 
Harry's  provides  a  place  for  stu- 
dents to  forget  their  worries  and 
allows  them  to  focus  on  the  simple 
pleasures  of  college  life. 

Kathryn  Evens,  Harry's  chair- 
person, says  the  purpose  of 
Harry's  is  "...[to  be]  a  place  were 
Samford  students  can  come 
together  to  relax,  hang  out  and  lis- 
ten to  good  music.  It  provides  a 
different  setting  and  a  laid-back, 
casual  atmosphere  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  friends." 

Joel  Davis,  who  performed  at 
Harry's  with  his  band.  The  7  Band, 
says.  "I  like  to  go  to  Harry's 
because  I'm  an  avid  music  fan,  and 
it's  a  great  place  for  artists  to  come 
and  play.  Harry's  is  a  good  outlet 
for  musicians,  and  it's  a  good  place 
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for  students  to  go  without  having  to 
drive  across  town." 

Harry's  is  an  official  campus 
event  that  began  two  years  ago 
under  the  Student  Activities 
Council.  Mike  Giles,  a  sophomore 
sports  medicine  major  and  stu- 
dent activities  council  member 
says.  "Harry's  has  provided  an 
avenue  for  all  students  on 
Samford's  campus  to  be  enter- 
tained and  build  relationships 
together.  It  provides  an  on-cam- 
pus  source  of  activities  for  stu- 
dents, and  offers  a  place  to  chill 
dunng  study  breaks." 

Eliza  Rhoads,  a  senior  journal- 
ism and  mass  communication 
major  says.  "I  like  to  support  activ- 
ities on  campus  that  build  commu- 
nity among  the  students.  Harry's 
provides  a  place  for  students  to  just 
hang  out.  get  to  know  one  another 
and  hear  good  local  music." 

However,  Harry's  does  not  serve 
only  as  an  entertainment  venue.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  medium  for 
important  issues  to  be  discussed. 
For  example,  the  issue  of  diversity 
was  the  topic  discussed  at  Harry's 
on  Feb.  25.  2003.  Robert  Holmes, 
a  Samford  University  trustee,  was 
the  guest  speaker.  He  delivered  a 
speech  that  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  ending  discrimination 
among  all  cultures  and  getting  to 
know  one's  neighbors.  He  says  that 
it  is  important  to  understand  the 
different  cultures  that  make  up  this 
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nation.  Holmes  also  says  that  the 
only  way  to  truly  change  the  hearts 
of  people  is  to  begin  changing  the 
way  people  think. 

Erica  Jordan,  a  junior  journal- 
ism and  mass  communication 
major  and  the  president  of  the 
Black  Heritage  Association  says, 
"Harry's  provides  a  common 
meeting  place  for  our  events.  Our 
mission  is  to  promote  diversity, 
and  our  black  culture.  This  is  a 
great  place  to  host  events 
because  it  is  free,  and  it  gives  the 
students  the  opportunity  to  come 
together  every  week." 

Harry's  is  a  place  where  stu- 
dents can  go  to  relax,  hear  good 
music  and  sometimes  hear  a  good 
intellectual  discussion,  but  there  is 
still  one  question  left  to  be 
answered  about  Harry's  Coffee 
house:  Why  the  name  Harry's? 

The  story  behind  the  name  lies 
within  this  statement,  "Not  before 
I  wake  the  boys."  This  quote  is  the 
heart  of  Harry's  coffeehouse. 
Harry  was  a  slave  turned  hero  who 
sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  then  Howard  College 
students.  It  was  the  dreadful  night 
of  Oct.  15,  1854  when  the  four- 
story  building  that  housed  sleep- 
ing faculty  and  students  caught 
fire.  Harry  was  told  to  save  him- 
self, but  his  response  was,  "Not 
before  I  wake  the  boys." 

As  a  result,  when  Harry's  was 
created  it  was  decided  that  the  new 
coffeehouse  should  be  named  for 
the  man  who  saved  the  lives  of  stu- 
dents by  surrendenng  himself  to 
the  fire  that  night.  Harry's 
Coffeehouse  is  not  only  a  place  for 
students  to  hang  out  on  campus, 
but  it  is  a  constant  reminder  and 


somewhat  of  a  memonal  to  the 
heroic  actions  of  Harry,  the  slave 
who  cared  for  the  safety  of  others 
over  his  on  life. 

Unfortunately,  Harry's  may  be 
in  danger.  While  it  serves  as  a 
relaxing  on-campus  getaway  for 
students,  those  who  are  behind 
the  scenes  feel  somewhat  differ- 
ently. Sara  Ellison,  senior  class 
vice  president  and  Harry's  public 
relations  director,  says  that  Harry's 
usually  does  not  have  the  turn  out 
that  was  anticipated.  She  says 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that 
goes  into  making  Harry's  a  suc- 
cess, but  then  the  student  turnout 
is  usually  a  disappointment. 

Ellison  says  that  occasionally 
there  are  large  turnouts  for  the 
better-known  events,  but  for  the 
most  part,  students  are  not  very 
campus  oriented.  One  reason 
behind  the  low  student  turnout 
could  be  that  it  is  held  in  the  food 
court — a  place  where  students 
hang  out  throughout  the  day, 
therefore  not  wanting  to  return  at 
night.  However,  Ellison  does  say, 
"Harry's  in  its  intent  and  form  is  a 
place  for  Samford  students  to 
gather  to  listen  to  peers  perform, 
and  it  is  a  platform  for  students  to 
show  off  their  various  talents." 
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bi    Amy    Carnngton 

ONE  MIGHT  HAVE  EXPECTED 

an  all  out  political  brawl  when  a 
group  of  Alabama's  2002  female 
candidates  met  for  the  "Women. 
Faith  and  Public  Service"  forum 
held  Fall  2002  in  Brock  Forum. 
However,  what  the  audience  wit' 
nessed  was  more  like  an  "old- 
fashioned  Sunday  afternoon 


visit,"  Dr. 
Carol  Ann 
Vaughn  says. 
Dr.  Vaughn  is 
the  director  of  the  Christian 
Women's  Leadership  Center,  which 
hosted  the  forum  as  its  inaugural 
event.  The  intent  was  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  where  the  invited  candi- 
dates could  share  their  religious 
faith  and  personal  values,  which 
most  attnbuted  as  their  motives 
behind  public  service. 


"Public  servants  are  like  church 
servants,  doing  the  things  that  I 
don't  have  the  time  or  inclination  to 
get  done.  Their  work  is  a  tremen- 
dous sacrifice  on  our  behalf."  Dr. 
Vaughn  says. 

In  an  effort  to  recognize  voting 
as  a  civic  responsibility,  the  forum 


maries.  The  conflict  for  them  how- 
ever is  money,"  Dr.  Vaughn  says. 
Many  candidates  mentioned 
money  as  a  major  problem  when 
facing  opponents  who  have  bigger 
budgets  and  larger  staffs. 
Republican  nominee  for  state 
treasurer  Kay  Ivey  earned  laughs  by 


respectfully  and  were  willing  to 
share  the  spotlight.  At  day's  end. 
those  in  attendance  found  the 
forum  interesting,  insightful  and 
inspirational.  The  conference 
emphasized  a  need  to  elect  quali- 
fied women  to  office  and  offer  sup- 
port for  those  in  the  running,  partic- 


"It  was  a  demonstration  of  how  women  are 
willing    to    come    together    for    important 
issues,  regardless  of  their  political  party" 


began  with  a  call  to  action  given  by 
junior  journalism  and  mass  com- 
munication major  Erica  Jordan  and 
junior  speech  communication 
major  Kathenne  Arnold.  Both  were 
students  in  the  Christian  Women 
Leadership  Studies'  introductory 
class,  Women  and  Society. 

The  candidates  were  intro- 
duced and  each  gave  a  short  per- 
sonal statement.  Through  moderat- 
ed discussion,  they  were  each  able 
to  answer  audience  questions,  give 
personal  testimony  and  provide 
argument  as  to  what  qualifies  each 
as  "the  best  woman  for  the  job." 
The  six  candidates  spoke  about 
politics,  business,  education  and 
constitutional  reform. 

One  topic  dominating  discus- 
sion was  the  need  for  campaign 
finance  reform.  "It's  interesting  to 
see  the  increased  number  of 
female  success  stories  in  the  pn- 


announcing  her  post  office  box 
number  for  those  wishing  to  send 
her  financial  support. 

While  campaign  issues  were  a 
focal  point  of  the  candidates'  speech- 
es, Beth  Chapman,  Republican 
nominee  for  state  auditor,  says  she 
felt  she  was  there  for  a  different  rea- 
son. "I  came  to  speak  about  how  I 
integrate  my  faith  into  my  work.  I 
wanted  to  show  those  attending  the 
forum  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  Christian 
in  a  political  environment." 

Despite  party  differences  and 
two  sets  of  opponents,  the  candi- 
dates     conducted      themselves 


ularly  in  Alabama  which  ranks  50th 
in  the  nation  for  women  in  office. 

"It  was  a  demonstration  of  how 
women  are  willing  to  come  together 
for  important  issues,  regardless  of 
their  political  party,"  Dr.  Vaughn  says. 

The  forum,  attended  by  about 
200  people,  lasted  about  two 
hours  and  included  a  'meet  and 
greet'  session,  where  students  and 
guests  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  converse  with  candidates. 

Participating  candidates  who 
won  their  elections  included  Kay 
Ivey  as  state  treasurer;  Democrat 
Lucy  Baxley  as  lieutenant  governor; 
Republican  Beth  Chapman  as  state 
auditor;  and  Democrat  Nancy 
Worley  as  secretary  of  state. 
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HOM  HUNT  TIMES  fl  DAY  DO  YOU  CHCCK  roufl  S.U. 
BOX,  RNO  HOM  OFTEN  DO  TOU  ACTUALLY  GCT  ANY- 
THING OTHER  THAN  CAMPUS  NAIL? 

•  once  a  day/once  a  ueek 

•  once  a  ueek/once  a  ueek 

•  people  other  than  sga  can  naLL  us  things' 

•  Three  tines  a  day/  never 

•  it's  like  Pavlov's  dog.,  even  though  i 
never  get  anything,  it  only  takes  one  little 
piece  of  campus  nalL  to  make  ne  check  my 
nail  evEHYTiME  i  go  By 


HON  LONG  OOCS  IT  TAKE  TOU  TO  OCT  AEADY  FOA 
CLASS  NOW.  .  HOU  LONG  OID  IT  TAKE  TOU  FIAST 
SEMESTER  FRESHMAN  TEAR? 

•  fin  hour  then,  10  ninutes  noy 

•  30  ninutes  then  and  nou 

•  Those  bangs  took  nore  tine  freshnan  year 

•  ^5  nin  if  1  care,  15  if  1  don't 

•  nou  that  friends  have  taught  ne  hou  to  use 
makeup  and  do  «y  hair  it  takes  ne  about  an 
hour 

•  1  rarely  go,  so  1  don't  knou 


0 


WHAT  IS  THE  HOAST  TREND  TOU  HRVE  SEEN  CONE 
THROUGH  SRMFORO? 

•  Guys  in  short  shorts 

•  Going  to  class 

•  to  tie  your  shirt  in  a  knot  behind  your 
back 

•  Bandana  necklaces 

•  The  North  Face  overkill 

•  Knee  high  boots,  ladies  no  one  likes  those 

•  Dressing  like  you  are  going  clubbing  to  go 
to  class 

•  The  battling  editorials  in  the  crmson 

•  trying  to  be  like  state  schools 

•  capri  pants 


TeSTIFY 
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SHE   FLOPS    ONTO   HER   SIDE 

and  sprawls  out  in  the  sun  on  Ben 
Brown  Plaza.  Students  know  her  by 
name  and  pat  her  on  the  head  as 
they  walk  by.  With  a  tug  of  a  har- 
ness, the  black  Labrador  retnever 
jumps  to  her  feet  and  stands  at 
attention.  This  dog  has  a  job  to  do — 
she  serves  as  the  eyesight  of  junior 
Spanish  major  Sarai  Bucclarelli. 

Born  three  months  premature 
weighing  only  1-pound.  13- 
ounces.  Bucciarelli  was  lucky  to  be 
alive.  By  the  time  she  was  6  weeks 
old.  she  had  suffered  from  both 
retinopathy  of  prematurity  (ROR 
the  most  common  cause  of  blind- 
ness) and  a  deadly  bacterial  infec- 


tion that  caused  staphylococcus. 
The  combination  posed  a  tragic 
dilemma  to  hospital  staff. 

"The  doctors  had  to  choose 
between  my  eyes  and  my  life," 
Bucciarelli  says,  recalling  what  her 
parents  have  told  her.  "Oxygen 
therapy  was  necessary  to  cure  the 
staph  infection  and  save  my  life, 
but  it  would  worsen  the  ROP  and 
make  me  blind." 

Sure  enough,  increased  oxygen 
levels  in  the  incubator  caused  the 
blood  vessels  in  her  eyes  to  burst, 
detaching  the  retinas  and  leaving 
her  completely  blind. 

Although  the  blindness  itself  was 
not  life  threatening,  nurses  told  the 


Bucciarellis  that  other  prematurely 
complications  could  end 
Bucciarelli's  fragile  life.  However,  a 
message  from  the  Lord  ensured 
them  that  their  daughter  would  sur- 
vive, her  mother  says. 

"When  I  visited  my  daughter  in 
the  hospital.  I  stood  over  the  incu- 
bator and  asked  God  to  intervene," 
she  says.  "When  I  opened  my 
eyes,  I  saw  a  vision  of  angels 
around  all  the  babies  in  the  unit. 
Most  of  them  had  swords  in  their 
hands  like  they  were  doing  battle.  I 
got  aggravated  with  God  because 
Sarai's  angel  was  just  sitting  there 
doing  nothing,  but  the  Lord  said  it 


did  not  need  to  fight  because  she 
was  going  to  be  all  right." 

The  Bucciarellis  listened  to  this 
message  and  ignored  doctors' 
advice,  taking  their  daughter  home 
to  pray  and  fast  for  her  healing.  The 
following  week,  Mrs.  Bucciarelli's 
faith  was  reaffirmed  with  yet  anoth- 
er miraculous  sign  involving  the 
family  tomcat  and  its  injury  from  a 
neighborhood  fight. 

"I  looked  up  and  saw  the  cat's 
infected  eye  full  of  puss,  and  then  I 
actually  saw  the  eye  return  to  nor- 
mal. Clean  and  clear.  The  Lord 
spoke  to  me  and  said,  'This  is  what 
I  am  going  to  do  for  Sarai.  I  am 
going  to  heal  her.'" 
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With  confidence  and  charisma.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bucciarelli  took  6- 
month-old  Sarai  to  a  Kenneth  Copeland  Revival  Conference  to  be  prayed 
for  by  the  famous  evangelist.  Afterwards.  Mr.  Bucciarelli  shined  a  light 
into  her  eyes  to  see  if  she  had  been  healed,  and  she  reacted  to  the  light 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 

He  rushed  her  to  a  Duke  University  eye  specialist  who  was  rendered 
speechless  by  the  transformation.  Bucciarelli  followed  a  moving  flashlight 
back  and  forth  with  her  eyes,  and  she  even  reached  up  to  grab  it  out  of  his 
hands.  She  had  gone  from  completely  blind  to  legally  blind  in  a  single 
moment.  Her  family  attributes  the  miracle  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  Lord 
and  is  certain  that  one  day  she  will  receive  the  rest  of  her  sight. 

While  awaiting  their  final  miracle,  the  family  decided  to  rear  Bucciarelli  like 
any  other  child.  Regardless  of  what  she  could  or  could  not  see,  she  grew  up 
doing  household  chores  and  playing  outside  on  roller  skates  and  scooters. 

In  high  school,  Bucciarelli  used  Braille  textbooks  in  class  and  musical 
scores  in  the  choir.  She  used  a  cane  to  maneuver  through  the  halls.  After 
graduation,  she  made  a  decision  that  some  found  shocking  -  to  live  on 
campus  at  Samford.  independent  from  her  family  and  her  usual  routine. 

The  summer  before  her  freshman  year  at  Samford,  Bucciarelli  spent  a 
month  in  training  at  the  Seeing  Eye  in  Morristown.  N.J..  where  she  prepared 
to  receive  Rosie.  her  Labrador  retriever  guide  dog. 

"Rosie  is  definitely  easier  than  a  cane.  You  don't  smush  your  fingers  in 
the  folds  of  Rosie,"  she  says  with  a  giggle.  "Plus,  you  don't  run  into  every- 
thing. I  bypass  things  like  poles  and  planters." 

At  first  glance,  some  think  the  chocolate  Lab  is  in  control.  Bucciarelli's 
acquaintances  often  assume  Rosie  can  tell  time  and  remind  her  to  go  to 
class,  but  these  are  mere  misconceptions,  she  says. 

"I  can't  say.  'Rosie  take  me  to  sociology.'  I  direct  her  forward,  left,  right. 
She  can  kind  of  tell  where  we  are  going,  but  it  can  get  confusing.  If  I  go  past 
a  room  where  I  have  had  a  class  before,  she  will  try  to  take  me  in  there." 

Sometimes  they  have  to  stop  and  quarrel  over  where  to  go — especial- 
ly if  it's  raining  and  Rosie.  like  any  other  pup.  just  wants  to  stay  dry. 

Although  she  has  a  guide  dog,  many  people  fail  to  realize  how  independ- 
ent Bucciarelli  is,  says  French/history  major  Megan  Mullins,  Bucciarelli's  suit- 
emate.  "Sometimes  people  treat  her  like  a  child,  but  she  really  doesn't  need 
any  help  or  special  attention.  She  is  bnlliant  and  has  so  much  faith." 

"Sarai  lives  one  day  at  a  time,  confident  she  will  be  granted  full  vision 
someday,"  Mullins  says. 

"God  has  brought  me  so  far 
already.  He  saved  me  as  a  'pre- 
emie'  and  gave  me  some  of  my 
sight  back.  I  have  no  doubt  He  is 
going  to  heal  me,"  Bucciarelli 
says.  "I  get  a  lot  of  flack  for  that  in 
the  blind  community  though,  even 
by  Christians." 

And  so  she  waits  on  her  miracle. 
"We  know  there  is  nothing 
man  can  do  to  heal  Sarai,"  her 
mother  says.  "But  the  Lord  is 
going  to  do  it — He  promised.  And 
when  that  happens,  it  is  going  to 
change  all  of  our  lives." 


"God  has  brought  me  so  far 
already.,.  I  have  no  doubt  He  is 
going  to  heal  me,"  Bucciarelli 
says.  "I  get  a  lot  of  flack  for 
that  in  the  blind  community 
though,  even  by  Christians." 
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to  a  distant  place  when  she  talks 
about  her  life.  At  parts  of  her 
story  she  sighs,  adjusts  her  glass- 
es and  squints  her  eyes,  as  if 
remembering  something  so  mys- 
terious that  it  cannot  be 
explained.  Emily  Morris  is  no 
average  19-year-old  freshman. 

Along  with  her  father,  a  mis- 
sionary with  the  Southern  Baptist 
International  Mission  Board,  Morris 
spent  the  majority  of  her  life  in 
Pakistan,  apart  from  the  Western 
culture  prevalent  in  most  Samford 
students.  A  sports  medicine/pre- 
med  major  and  Samford  soccer 
player  from  Cordova,  Tenn.,  Moms 
blends  in  around  campus  with  her 
colorful  Alpha  Delta  Pi  tee  shirt  and 
long  brown  hair.  However,  when 
1980s  heartthrobs  like  New  Kids 
on  the  Block  are  mentioned,  she 
has  no  memory  of  such  things. 

"My  family  and  I  lived  in  such  a 
secluded  place  while  I  was  growing 
up  that  I  totally  missed  out  on  pop 
culture.  My  friends  love  sitting 
around  and  asking  me  about  popu- 
lar groups  or  actors,  because  I  have 
no  clue,"  she  says. 


'After  a^HTrW  li^lllllgmrtu, 
in  Lisbon.  Portu^^r^^our  years 
of  service  amongPortuguese 
speaking  South  Africans,  Morris' 
father  felt  the  Lord  leading  his  fam- 
ily to  Pakistan,  where  it  was  legal  to 
kill  a  Muslim  family  member  for 
converting  to  Chnstianity.  "Pakistan 
is  where  most  of  my  memories 
begin.  I  wouldn't  trade  our  time 
there  for  the  world,"  Morris  says. 

In  Pakistan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moms 
worked  with  Hazara  Afghans. 
Because  of  the  poverty  and  war  in 
Afghanistan,  many  refugees 
escaped  to  Islamabad.  Here,  Mr. 
Morris's  mission  was  to  seek  out 
and  reach  the  "secret  believers," 
which  was  a  nearly  impossibly  task 
since  a  mere  .01  percent  claimed 
to  be  Christians. 

While  in  Pakistan,  Morris,  her 
mom  and  her  two  younger  sisters 
dressed  in  traditional  Muslim  shal- 
war  camise  out  of  respect  for  the 
culture.  For  fear  of  their  lives,  they 
remained  secretive  about  their 
beliefs  and  their  mission.  Church 
services  were  only  held  in  people's 
homes  behind  closed  windows  for 
fear    that    government    officials 


overheaWntrperseSlwtherfF 
and  other  missionaries,  code  words  were  used  to  communicate  because 
everything  was  monitored  and  screened.  "Daddy"  stood  for  Jesus,  "M"  for 
missionary  and  "CEO"  for  God.  Even  believers  were  given  code  names. 
Morris  remembers  a  man  her  family  called  Nicodemis  who  came  to  her 
house  at  night.  He  was  seeking  truth  and  requested  a  Bible  to  read.  He 
later  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  his  family  heard  of  his  conver- 
sion, he  was  forced  to  run  away  or  face  death. 

In  Pakistan,  most  people  are  brought  up  in  Islam  with  no  other  choice. 
The  Koran  teaches  not  to  accept  any  other  religion,  and  Christians  are 
looked  upon  as  sinful  because  of  the  liberal  American  culture,  Morris  says. 

Regardless  of  this  teaching,  Morns'  father  made  a  lasting  impression 
in  a  small,  secluded  village.  An  elderly  man  was  dying  with  Muslim  men 
surrounding  him  in  prayer,  Korans  open  at  the  bedside.  In  turn,  Mr. 
Morris  opened  his  Bible  to  pray.  Curious,  a  Muslim  man  asked  Mr.  Morris 
to  pray  over  the  sick  man.  The  next  day  the  man  was  healed,  leaving  the 
entire  village  in  shock. 

At  age  10.  Morris's  family  moved  to  the  bustling  Singapore,  and  the 
family  was  delighted  with  the  technologies  available  to  them  for  the  first 
time.  "I  had  never  seen  water  from  the  tap  before.  My  sister  and  I  would 
drink  cup  after  cup  because  it  was  so  fascinating  to  us,"  she  remembers. 
At  the  international  school  in  Singapore,  Morris  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
some  mission  work  of  her  own  when  she  met  Jolene,  a  fnend  from  a  devout 
Buddhist  family.  "I  then  realized  that  I  wasn't  just  there  to  watch  my  par- 
ents do  mission  work,"  she  said.  "God  was  calling  me,  as  He  is  all 
Christians,  to  share  the  Gospel.  God  worked  through  me  to  help  Jolene 
accept  Jesus  as  her  personal  Lord  and  Savior." 

When  Morris  was  in  eighth  grade  her  family  decided  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  "High  school  in  America  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
myself  for  college,"  Morris  says.  "It  was  so  hard  getting  adjusted  to 
American  culture.  Because  I  had  been  overseas  for  so  long,  I  had  been 
totally  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  with  the  help  of  family  and 
friends,  I  enjoyed  learning  new  things  everyday." 

Because  of  her  experiences,  Morris  has  developed  a  theme  for  her  life. 
"I  often  ask  myself  this  question.  'How  strong  is  my  faith?'.  I  get  frustrated 
with  myself  for  taking  opportunities  to  share  my  faith  for  granted  because  I 
have  seen  people  that  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything,"  she  says. 

The  Morris  family  uses  Joshua  1:9  to  describe  their  life  in  the  mission 
field:  "...Be  strong  and  courageous.  Do  not  be  terrified:  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, for  the  Lord  your  God  will  be  with  you  wherever  you  go." 
Although  she  may  have  missed  box  office  movies  or  the  Michael  Jackson 
phenomenon  of  this  generation,  she  gained  far  more  than  pop  culture 
could  have  ever  given  her. 
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as       missionaries       for       the  thrust   was   always   evangelistic." 

International  Mission  Board.  she  says.  "Enrollment  cards  for  the 

Their  work  began  with  college  Bible  courses  were  often  distrib- 

students  in  Pamplona.  Spain,  in  uted  at  the  film  showings,  and  we 

the  University  of  Navarra  where  gameW-^aoy-Studenrt  this  way.  It 

they   studied    the   Spanish. , Ian-  was-reajly  tfinlling  work." 

guage.    After    two  ^SfljjPs'f'WjP  ^he'Jt»V#tffl§}J    continued    to 

Cnders  joined  forces  with  aApji*.  Illora,  Spain,  wnere  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Baptist  family/'jn  jj/ana&s^f)  Cnder  worked  among  gypsies, 
southern  SpaWJflltl I  started /at/- While  in  Denia.  Spain,  Dr.  Cnder 
church  in  theft'  Iivinfyarjm.  xecame  the  first  full-time  adminis- 
"Opposition  was  "troTig  Jfi  the  trator  of  the  National  Retreat 
beginning,"  Mrs.  Crider  sayte^fi  do  Center  and  Mrs.  Crider  facilitated 
J  iap.,  when  we  rented  a  co©fctae>rathe  dining  room's  maintenance  and 
brooms  in  the  center  of  town  for       service.    In    Madrid,    the   couple 


$>&  f39tf^tewe  were  forced  to 
lae^JuJha^ea  vocal  opposition 
of  the  neighbors  who  did  not  want 
'heretics'  around."  Today,  there  is 
a  very  strong  church  in  Granada. 


founded  a  third  church  called  Tres 
Cantos.  Dr.  Crider  headed  the 
church  history  department  at  the 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  and 
directed  evangelism  for  the  Madrid 


by    Merrill    Bolton 

They  still  return  to  Spain  each  sum- 
mer with  the  study  abroad  program 
of  the  Department  of  World 
Languages  and  Cultures.  An 
adjunct  professor  at  Samford,  Dr. 
Crider  has  taught  Spanish  civiliza- 
tion. Latin  American  history  and 
several  core  courses  as  well  as 
courses  in  the  religion  department. 
Mrs.  Crider  teaches  Spanish  and 
serves  as  the  director  of  the  lan- 
guage labs  in  addition  to  her 
involvement  in  the  study  abroad 
program.  "At  Samford,  I  find  I  have 
many  opportunities  to  counsel  with 
students  and  also  to  help  them  find 
and  set  up  mission  opportunities  in 
other  countries,"  she  says. 

Their     involvement     stretches 
beyond  the  walls  of  Samford.  Dr. 


Cartagena 


For  most  of  their  years  in 
Spain,  Mrs.  Crider  maintained 
over  100  Chnstian  films  in  a  lend- 
ing library  and  sent  them  all  over 
Spain  and  to  Spanish  emigrants 
in  Europe  to  further  share  God's 
word.  They  were  shown  in  local 
theaters,  cultural  halls  and  living 
rooms.  If  the  weather  was  warm, 
the  films  were  often  shown  out- 
doors. Having  trained  in  video 
production  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham,  she  was 
involved  in  dubbing  and  producing 
missionary  videos  in  Spain.  "The 


Association  of  Churches.  At  various 
times,  Dr.  Crider  served  as  an  inter- 
im pastor  and  Mrs.  Crider  taught 
seminary  wives. 

Today,   the  Cnders  are  happy 
doing  their  work  here  at  Samford. 


Crider  pastors  the  Brent  Baptist 
Church  of  Brent,  Ala.,  while  Mrs. 
Cnder  teaches  a  Sunday  school 
class  to  Mexican  immigrants  and 
interprets  the  worship  services.  Both 
enjoy  reaching  out  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community,  she  says. 

They  have  certainly  gone  into 
the  world,  preached  the  gospel  to 
every  creature  and  lived  to  tell  the 
tale.  The  Cnders  hope  to  return  to 
Granada  upon  retirement  to  work 
with  both  churches  they  founded  in 
years  past.  But  for  now,  their  mis- 
sion is  here — in  Birmingham. 
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WHAT  URS  THE  MOST  HEMOBHGLE  EVENT  OVER 
TH6  PRST  FOUR  YERHS? 

•  stealing  the  chi  o  owl  and  throwing 
it  in  the  fountain 

•  Getting  proposed  to  in  class 

•  sitting  on  the  Quad  with  friends 
playing  guitar 

•  initiation 

•  September  nth 

•  spring  oreak 

•  step  sing 

•  I'm  still  making  them1 

•  rail  oreak  2002 

•  races  2000 

•  processes,  not  single  events  for  me 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  FOUR-YEAR  TOTRL  FOR  TIME 
ON  INSTANT  MESSENGER' 

•  I  can't  count  that  high 

•  1  don't  have  it  on  my  computer, 
so  none 

•  fill  day  everyday  since  freshman 
year,  you  do  the  math 

•  Four  years 

•  177  hours,  that's  it 

•  Loser' 

•  you  can  turn  it  off  1  could  have 
saved  a  lot  of  time  had  1  known  that 

•  16  hours   should  have  counted  as  a 
semester's  credit 

•  uell,  it  explains  a  lot  of  late 
homework  assignments 

HOU  LONG  IS  THE  LONGEST  YOU  HAVE  EVER 
SPENT  IN  THE  CRF? 

•  The  uhole  stinking  time 

•  tuo  hours 

•  one  and  half  hours 

•  tuo  hours  there,  but  at  least  six  in 
the  food  court 

•  Three  hours 

•  11  00  a.m.  -2  00  p.m.  ue  stayed 
till  oot  kicked  us  out 

•  18  minutes 


PLGDGG 
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Kathleen  Lamb,  a  junior  nursing 
major  and  sister  of  Alpha  Delta 
Pi,  endured  perhaps  the  worst  day 
of  her  life  on  Aug.  20.  2001.  Her 
father,  Ron  Lamb,  who  had  run  six 
miles  the  day  before,  suffered 
a  stroke  which  caused  a  brain 
stem  bleed.  The  stroke 
caused  Lamb's  father  to  stay 
in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  for 
seven  weeks  where  he  con- 
tracted meningitis  twice. 
During  this  time.  Lamb  says 
that  she  tried  to  live  as  much 
of  a  normal  life  as  she  could. 
"I  would  come  in  from  the 
Caf  and  wouldn't  want  to 
walk  into  my  room."  Lamb 
was  afraid  of  what  message 
the  flashing  light  on  her 
answer  machine  would  say. 
Without  saying  a  word,  one 
of  her  sorority  sisters  would 
go  into  her  room  with  her 
and  sit  on  the  bed  as  they 
listened  to  the  messages 
together  for  support.  Lamb 
shared  with  her  sorority  sisters  sto- 
ries about  her  dad  and  memories 
that  they  had  together.  Lamb's 
Alpha  Delta  Pi  sisters  sent  her  let- 
ters of  encouragement,  gifts,  flow- 
ers and  note  cards  with  scripture 
verses  on  them.  One  night  after 
Lamb  received  word  that  her  father 
had  gotten  worse,  she  walked  into 
her  hallway  to  find  about  20  of  her 
sorority  sisters  on  their  knees  pray- 
ing for  her  family. 


Lamb's  father  has  now  returned 
home,  but  he  is  still  learning  how  to 
speak,  feed  and  clothe  himself  all  over 
again.  Her  Alpha  Delta  Pi  sisters  helped 
her  keep  her  faith  and  keep  a  positive 
outlook.  To  her  sisters,  she  says,  "I 
thank  them  for  helping  me  keep  a  nor- 
mal life.  They  made  me  laugh,  and  at 
those  moments  I  don't  have  to  think 
about  my  problems.  They  have  given 
me  their  all  and  have  taught  me  the 
true  meaning  of  love.  I  thank  them  for 
their  unselfishness." 
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PARTIES,  DATES,  MIXERS,  TABLES  IN  THE  CAF— 

these  may  be  a  few  of  the  first  things  that 
come  to  mind  when  one  thinks  of  the  Greek 
system  at  Samford  University,  but  that  is  not 
all  that  Greek  life  has  to  offer. 

When  becoming  a  member  of  a  Greek  organ- 
ization, one  might  hear  the  terms  "brotherhood" 


and  "sisterhood"  quite  often.  These  words  are 
frequently  used,  yet  their  meaning  is  somewhat 
vague.  What  do  sisterhood  and  brotherhood 
mean?  It  is  not  something  expressed  very  well 
in  words,  but  rather  in  actions.  It  is  the  commit- 
ment, loyalty  and  sincerity  for  the  sisters  and 
brothers  within  the  organization. 


On    Sunday, 
F 


Nov.    4,    2001, 

Phillips    Crabtree,    a   junior 

accounting  major  and  Sigma  Chi 

brother,  received  a  phone  call  from 

his   older   brother   at    home    in 

Mobile,   Ala.,   with   the   message 

that  his  father  had  died  a  few 

moments  before.  Crabtree's  father 

was  recovering  from  heart  surgery 

performed  the  Monday  prior.  He 

went  home  to  see  his  father 

the  Thursday  after  the  surgery 

and    returned    to    school    on 

Sunday  afternoon.  He  was  in  his 

dorm  room  that  Sunday  evening 

when   his  brother  called. 

When   Crabtree's   Sigma 

Chi    brothers   heard   the 

news,  they  all  gathered  in 

a    room    next    door   to 

Phillips'   and   prayed   for 

him  and  his  family.  They 

offered  to  drive  Crabtree 

back  to  Mobile,  and  they 

also  wrote  him  e-mails 

and  called  him  to  make 

sure  that  he  was  doing 

all    right.    On   Tuesday 

night  about  20  of  his 

Sigma     Chi     brothers 

drove  from  Birmingham 

to  Mobile  for  the  wake. 

"It  would  have  been  a 

lot  harder  without  them 

there,    but    it    wasn't 

Sigma    Chi   who   was 

It  was  the  individuals  in 

Sigma  Chi  who  have  always  been  there 

and  have  meant  so  much  to  me," 

Crabtree  says. 


CRABTREE 
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September  11,  2001.  is  a  day  that  no  one 
will  ever  forget.  In  one  way  or  another,  each 
person  was  affected  by  the  events  that  occurred 
that  day,  but  for  a  few  people  these  events  hit  a 
little  closer  to  home.  Blair  Pruitt,  a  senior  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  member  and  journalism  and  mass  commu- 
nication major,  was  eating  breakfast  in  the  Caf  with 
her  scientific  methods  group  when  she  learned 
about  the  terrorist  attacks.  While  meeting  with  her 
group,   someone   came   up   to   their   table   and 
announced  that  the  Pentagon  and  both  World  Trade 
towers  were  on  fire.  Pruitt's  father  worked  in  the 
Pentagon  under  the  Secretary  of  State.  When  Pruitt 
saw  the  image  of  the  Pentagon  on  fire,  her  worst 
fears  came  to  reality.  The  airplane  flew  directly  into 
the  area  where  her  father's  office  was.  She  began  to 
cry  and  looked  for  some  of  her  friends.  As  soon  as 
she  entered  the  food  court,  her 
Zeta    sisters   surrounded    her. 
"They  made  me  feel  comforted. 
They  were  asking  me  if  I  was 
okay.   They  were  my  family  away 
from  home.  They  took  on  the  role 
of  a  real  sister,"  she  says.  Pruitt's 
sisters  spent  several  hours  calling 
members  of  her  family  to  find  any 
information  about  her  father.  Finally, 
they  received  word  from  her  mother 
that  her  father  had  not  been  in  his 
office  at  the  time  of  the  crash.  "They 
meant  a  lot  to  me  throughout  the  sit- 
uation. My  relationships  with  my  sis- 
ters are  deeper  than   regular  friend- 
ships. I  know  that  they  will  be  there  for 
me  no  matter  what,"  Pruitt  says. 
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RUSH? 


by  Grant  Lyons 


A 


a  young  man  begins  his 
career  at  Samford,  he  quickly  real- 
izes that  he  is  faced  with  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  decisions.  Not 
only  are  the  pressures  of  academ- 
ics put  on  him,  but  also  are  other 
important  issues  such  as  making 
friendships  and  getting  a  feel  of 
campus  and  what  Samford  has  to 
offer.  However,  these  decisions  are 
just  the  beginning  of  a  guy's  adven- 
ture into  the  "bubble."  One  of  the 
hardest  and  most  stressful  deci- 
sions that  an  incoming  freshman 
guy  has  to  make  is  that  of  Greek 
Rush.  Immediately  after  moving 
into  their  freshman  dormitory,  talk 
begins  of  what  fraternities  are  the 
best  on  campus.  Words  are  thrown 
around  and  talk  is  made  about  the 
fraternity  system. 


Next  comes  the  first  days  of 
class.  The  fraternity  brothers  are  on 
the  prowl  to  scout  out  the  new 
freshman  class  and  see  exactly 
what  the  freshmen  guys  have  to 
offer.  The  freshmen  guys,  mean- 
while, are  still  trying  to  get 
acquainted  with  being  independent 
and  getting  used  to  college  classes 
and  class  work.  Pressure  begins  to 
mount  on  the  freshmen  soon  after 
classes  start  as  the  deadline 
approaches  to  declare  if  he  will 
Rush  or  not.  Word  of  mouth 
spreads  about  fraternities  and  even 
other  freshmen,  and  the  stress 
mounts  in  preparation  for  Rush. 
Freshman  guys  begin  to  realize  that 
places  like  the  Caf  and  the  food 
court  are  prime  targets  for  recruit- 
ment by  the  fraternities.  For  those 


who  have  decided  not  to  Rush, 
pressure  is  relieved.  "I  pretty  much 
knew  going  into  it  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  pledge,"  says  Josh  Jacobs, 
freshman  journalism  and  mass 
communication  major. 

As  Rush  begins  in  the  following 
weeks,  freshmen  try  to  feel  out  the 
system  and  find  out  which  fraternity 
might  suit  them  best.  On  the  other 
side,  the  fraternities  are  presenting 
themselves  as  best  they  can  in 
hope  that  their  particular  fraternity 
will  pull  in  the  best  pledge  class. 

The  week  of  Rush  continues 
and  freshman  guys  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  trying  to  see  what  fra- 
ternity fits  his  mold  the  best. 
"Everybody  goes  in  [to  rush]  with 
an  open  mind.  We  didn't  know 
much  about  it,  or  what  to  expect," 
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Zach    Harter,    freshman    business 
major,  says. 

Both  the  brothers  and  the 
rushees  are  looking  for  strengths 
and  weaknesses  that  the  other 
brings  to  the  table.  This  is  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  important 
aspects  of  Rush — the  ability  to  be 
honest  and  real.  Many  freshman 
guys  base  their  opinions  of  fraterni- 
ties on  word  of  mouth.  Most  fresh- 
men already  have  an  idea  about  at 
least  one  fraternity  before  they 
even  step  foot  on  campus,  be  it 


from  a  neighbor  or  an  older  friend 
attending  Samford.  Despite 
rumors,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  student  to  base  a  con- 
structive and  accurate  analysis  of 
what  each  social  organization  has 
to  offer.  This  analysis  must  be 
made  quickly  because  the  week  of 
Rush  will  come  and  go  quickly. 

As  the  last  two  days  of  Rush 
approach,  by  invitation  only,  the 
fraternities  begin  to  select  the 
freshmen  whom  they  feel  are  good 
candidates   for   membership   and 


would  represent  their  organization 
in  a  well  fashioned  and  positive 
manner.  The  freshman  guys,  for  the 
most  part,  have  also  narrowed 
down  their  selections  as  to  which 
organization  they  would  benefit 
most  from  and  feel  the  most 
secure  in.  "I  looked  for  guys  who 
would  be  honest  with  me.  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  they  weren't  putting 
up  a  front,"  Harter  says. 

For  the  freshmen  whom  have 
pledged,  things  will  change  and 
much  will  be  required  of  them  in 


the  near  future.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  fraternities,  as  well.  They 
must  prove  that  their  organization 
is  elite  and  possibly  the  strongest 
on  campus.  Both  the  pledges  and 
the  fraternities  have  high  expecta- 
tions and  each  must  meet  those 
expectations.  Otherwise,  the  organ- 
izations seen  on  campus  today 
would  not  exist. 
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by,  Stephanie  J6ojmejt 


ingle-file  lines  of  nervous 
rushees  wait  anxiously  in  alphabeti- 
cal order  outside  doors  of  houses 
that  hold  around  one  hundred 
screaming,  singing,  chanting  soronty 
girls.  The  countdown  begins... ten, 
nine,  eight,  seven  (the  rushees  do 
last  minute  makeup,  hair  and  breath 
checks). ..six.  five,  four  (plaster  on  a 
huge  smile)... three,  two,  one.  The 
doors  swing  wide,  and  the  rushees 
are  swept  away  inside  the  houses 
before  they  know  it.  Fall  Recruitment 
has  officially  begun. 

Soon  the  air  is  alive  with  the 
sounds  of  clapping,  laughter  and 
the  excited  chatter  of  girls  sharing 
their  thoughts,  experiences  and 
opinions  of  the  house  they  had 
just  ventured  into. 

Fall  Recruitment  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  fun-filled,  high- 
stress  time  in  which  female  stu- 
dents at  Samford  and  other  univer- 
sities across  the  nation  expenence 
theatrical  performances,  intense 
conversations,  happiness,  confu- 
sion, tears  and  without  a  doubt, 
very  long  days.  Some  girls  will  leave 
with  sobs  of  disappointment,  oth- 
ers with  tears  of  overwhelming  joy. 
The  only  thing  certain  is  that  not 
everyone  will  be  entirely  satisfied. 
It  sounds  crazy.  How  do  the  girls 
handle  the  stress?  What  good 
actually  comes  out  of  it?   Why 


would  anyone  put  herself  through 
it?  With  all  the  fuss  surrounding 
recruitment,  the  girls  were  asked 
"is  it  worth  the  Rush?" 

Freshman  English  major  Jessica 
Jones  felt  the  urge  to  Rush  for  the 
overall  experience.  "Rush  seemed 
like  a  great  way  to  meet  people.  I 
could  get  involved  in  a  new  place 
where  I  didn't  know  anyone  regard- 
less whether  I  decided  to  pledge  or 
not,"  Jones  says. 

Katie  Hill,  a  freshman  elemen- 
tary education  major,  felt  the  overall 
Rush  expenence  was  very  enjoyable. 
"I  really  loved  Rush  and  getting  to 
meet  different  people."  Hill  says. 

Although  a  positive  expenence 
is  what  many  people  feel  Rush 
should  be  about,  in  actuality,  not 
everyone  reminisces  on  the  expe- 
rience with  a  smile.  With  all  the 
chaos  of  beginning  a  college  expe- 
rience, it  is  no  wonder  why  some 
would  feel  that  the  opportunities 
available  through  the  recruitment 
process  simply  do  not  outweigh 
the  harsh  emotional  drain  and 
time  restraint  that  typically  goes 
along  with  rush. 

Freshman  athletic  training 
major  Ashley  Davis  decided  not  to 
Rush  at  Samford  due  to  the  over- 
whelming time  commitment  asso- 
ciated with  sorority  life.  "I  would 
want  to  devote  the  same  amount 


of  time  to  training  and  sorority 
stuff,"  she  says.  "I  know  that 
wouldn't  be  possible." 

One  of  the  main  complaints 
about  Rush  is  the  overwhelming 
stress  that  the  tremendous  time 
crunch  places  on  the  girls  going 
through  recruitment.  Many  of  the 
girls  voiced  their  concern  about  still 
not  feeling  like  they  knew  which 
soronty  would  be  best  for  them  by 
the  final  night  of  Rush.  "It  is  difficult 
to  make  a  decision  in  such  a  short 
time."  freshman  English  major 
Jessica  Jones  says,  "especially 
when  we  don't  know  much  about 
what  the  sororities  are  like  to  begin 
with  as  incoming  freshman." 

In  attempt  to  avoid  some  of  the 
confusion  that  usually  goes  along 
with  Rush,  some  girls  wait  until 
their  sophomore  or  junior  year  to 
go  through  the  recruitment 
process.  "I  wanted  to  wait  a  year  in 
order  to  get  fully  adjusted  to 
Samford.  I  felt  like  I  would  be  able 
to  make  a  better  educated  deci- 
sion that  way."  Sophomore  journal- 
ism and  mass  communication 
major  Dana  Myer  says. 

As  many  know,  the  pressure 
associated  with  the  time  crunch  of 
Rush  is  not  a  new  problem.  In  order 
to  help  the  potential  rushees  and 
the  Greek  community  as  a  whole, 
Samford  administration  decided  to 


delay  Rush  in  the  fall  of  2003. 
Rush  for  females  will  be  pushed 
back  until  at  least  four  weeks  after 
the  beginning  of  school.  Despite 
the  initial  controversy  surrounding 
the  change,  when  asked  their  opin- 
ions many  freshmen  that  Rushed  in 
the  fall  of  2002  think  positively  of 
the  new  development.  "I  believe  it 
will  help  by  allowing  the  older  girls 
to  talk  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  we  could  learn  more  about 
the  different  sororities  before  Rush 
takes  place,"  Hill  says. 

Freshman  journalism  and  mass 
communication  major  Tara 
McCafferty  says  that  the  change 
can  be  positive.  "Personally.  I  liked 
the  way  Rush  was,  but  delaying  it 
just  four  weeks  won't  be  that  dras- 
tic of  a  change." 

We've  all  heard  it  said, 
"Different  strokes  for  different 
folks"  and  in  the  case  of  Rush,  it 
is  no  different.  To  some,  the  idea 
of  talking  to  stranger  after  stranger 
for  a  week  makes  their  heart  race, 
while  to  others  the  proposition 
seems  like  an  exciting  challenge. 
Even  with  the  new  change  this 
coming  fall,  the  question  is  still  up 
in  the  air.  Everyone  is  left  to 
decide  for  herself  if  it  is  truly 
"Worth  the  Rush." 
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SENIOR  SURVGY 


HOU  DO  YOU  POP  THE  SAHFOAD  BUBBLE? 

•  volunteering 

•  change  pall  Recruitment  to  pall 
Break1  That  got  everyone  flustered. 

•  personally,  i  uatch  The  Simpsons 

•  Be  yourself 

•  enjoy  your  time  here 

•  Don't  wear  shoes  to  class 

•  fill  it  uith  Baking  soda  and  yater 

•  The  bubble  is  a  myth 

•  it's  pop-able7 

DESCRIBE  TOUR  SRHFORO  EXPERIENCE  UITH 
THREE  (3)  ROJECTIVES: 

•  Hemorable 

•  short 

•  Exasperating 

•  long 

•  orisk 

•  lumpy 

•  challenging 

•  Deepening 

•  enriching 

•  surreal 

•  uonderful 

•  enough 

•  silly 

•  unbelievable 

•  Touching 


HOU  HANY  VALUES  VIOLATIONS  SHOULD  YOU 
HAVE  GOTTEN  (hOU  MANY  THINGS  DID  YOU 
NOT  GET  CAUGHT  FOR?)? 

•  None,  1  promise1 

•  too  many  to  count 

•  I'll  never  tell 

•  Lighting  a  lighter  fluid  soaked 
cushion  on  fire  because  ue  uere  trying 
to  blou  it  up  uith  some  firecrack- 
ers that  probably  could  have  been  one 

•  This  is  samford,  1  never  did  any- 
thing urong 

one  and  half 

•  Hore  than  one,  less  than  100 

•  rive  if  only  1  hadn't  broken  the 
dicky  values  pen1 

•  is  this  confidential' 


CHeeR 
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YEARS 
OF 


ATHLETIC 


By   Andrew    Parker 

The  story  of  Howard  College  athletics  begins  on  April  6,  1878.  A 
Howard  College  baseball  team  edged  Southern  University  42-35.  In 
1891.  Howard  established  itself  as  a  southern  leader  in  athletics  by 
forming  the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  (SIAA)  with  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Agricultural  and  Medical  College  (Auburn). 

Early  in  the  Howard  College's  history,  students  became  interested  in 
athletics.  This  interest  was  understandable  because  many  hailed  from 
rural  backgrounds  and  were  accustomed  to  the  strenuous  activity  of  life 
in  military  units. 

In  the  twilight  of  1901.  Howard  College  played  its  first  basketball 
game.  Football  began  the  following  fall  with  a  6-0  victory  over  Marion 
Institute,  played  at  the  Alabama  State  Fair.  By  1901  students  partici- 
pated in  baseball,  basketball,  football  and  tennis.  During  the  1909- 
1910  school  year,  the  university  added  track  and  field,  and  a  rowing 
team.  To  promote  athletics,  the  Howard  College  Athletic  Association 
began  that  same  year. 

The  Howard  College  "Baptist  Tigers"  played  their  first  full  schedule  of 
organized  baseball  games  in  1905  and  football  games  in  1906.  The  col- 
lege retained  the  nickname  until  1916.  Because  Auburn's  teams  were 
also  known  as  "Tigers,"  Howard  College's  students  chose  "the  Crimson 
Bulldog"  over  the  "Baptist  Bears." 

For  many  years  Howard  cultivated  a  bitter  nvalry  with  Birmingham- 
Southern.  It  was  a  custom  for  Southern  students  to  kidnap  a  Howard  stu- 
dent and  shave  his  head.  One  such  incident  in  1928  left  a  Southern  stu- 
dent dead  after  the  latest  Howard  "victim"  shot  him. 

During  the  years  surrounding  World  War  I,  many  colleges  discontinued 
athletics,  but  the  Bulldogs  played  on.  Because  most  males  were  at  war, 
many  Bulldog  teams  paid  a  high  price  to  continue  playing.  As  battles 
raged  overseas,  Howard  College  fielded  competitive  women's 
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basketball  and  women's  tennis  teams.  To  revive  athletics  after  the  war, 
Howard  College  offered  its  first  academic  scholarship  in  1920  to  Dan 
Gaylord.  Bulldog  swimming  and  riding  clubs  debuted  in  1928. 

In  1927,  Howard  College  won  Legion  Field's  inaugural  game  against 
cross-town  rival  Birmingham-Southern  College  9-0.  Howard  College 
raised  a  building  of  their  own  in  1930.  Causey  Gymnasium.  Also  in  1930. 
the  school  ended  all  women's  varsity  athletics.  Emily  Cate, 
Howard  College's  new  physical  education  instructor,  emphasized 
intramural  sports  for  women. 

Under  Coach  Billy  Bancroft,  Bulldog  quarterback  in  1927,  Howard 
College's  greatest  football  game  was  piloted.  The  Cnmson  and  Blue  tied 
Alabama  (the  defending  Rose  Bowl  Champions)  7-7  in  1935.  Bancroft's 
Bulldogs  won  three  Dixie  Conference  Championships  in  the  thirties. 
Due  to  the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II,  Howard  College  athletics 
tried  to  cut  costs.  The  1932  boxing  team  only  lasted  a  year.  The  school 
dropped  track  and  tennis  in  1934  (track  returned  in  1941)  and  baseball  in 
1940.  Varsity  football  got  the  ax  in  1942  (returned  in  1959). 

Howard  College's  baseball  team  eased  the  school  into  the  fifties  with 
their  first  post-war  Dixie  Conference  Championship  in  1950-1951.  Between 
1935  and  1955.  the  Bulldog  basketball  team  posted  an  impressive  12  win- 
ning seasons  and  a  Dixie  Conference  Championship  in  1952-1953. 

The  Crimson  and  Blue  also  claimed  city  championships  due  to 
their  dominance  over  BSC. 

Bobby  Bowden,  Bulldog  quarterback  in  1951  and  1952,  brought 
back  varsity  football  in  1959  in  style  with  a  9-1  record.  In  Bowden's 
four  seasons  he  compiled  a  31-6  record  and  two  bowl  appearances. 


-VdItion 
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Bowden  originally  came  to 
Howard  College  to  lighten  the 
load  tor  the  legendary  Bulldog 
coach  Virgil  Ledbetter.  Between 
1957  and  1959,  Ledbetter 
coached  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  simultaneously.  Among 
the  three,  the  baseball  team  was 
his  masterpiece.  Howard  College 
led  the  nation  in  batting  average 
(.369)  in  1959.  Ledbetter  left  the 
team  in  1965  after  ten  consecu- 
tive winning  seasons. 

Howard  College  moved  from  its 
East  Lake  campus  to  its  current 
Homewood  campus  in  1957. 
Athletics  were  moving  too.  The  track 
team  was  the  first  to  practice  in 
Homewood  in  1958.  Howard 
College's  tennis  team  logged  a  four- 
year  73-8  record  and  three  consec- 
utive Alabama  Intercollegiate 
Championships  in  the  late  fifties. 
Tennis  Coach  James  Sharman 
claimed  his  tenth  consecutive  win- 
ning season  in  1962.  In  1966.  the 
team  finished  undefeated.  The  golf 
team  had  an  incredible  run  of  four 
straight  undefeated  seasons  in  the 
early  sixties.  In  1960-61  the 
athletic  program  led  the  nation  in 
winning  percentage. 

Samford  discontinued  football 
in  1974.  President  Thomas  Corts 
reinstated  it  in  1984.  Since 
1970.  Samford  has  added  sever- 
al sports.  Women's  tennis, 
track    and   synchronized  swim- 


ming came  to  SU  in  the  seven- 
ties. The  eighties  brought  cross- 
country, men's  soccer,  volleyball, 
Softball  and  women's  track  and 
field.  Women's  basketball  and 
soccer  were  added  in  1997. 
Since  1990  Samford  athletics 
have  flourished. 

In  1987,  Bowden's  son  Terry 
Bowden  raised  football  from  the 
mediocrity  of  post-suspension. 
Terry  coached  Samford  to  its  first 
winning  season  since  the  reinstate- 
ment. In  1991  and  1992.  Terry 
Bowden  guided  the  Bulldogs  to  two 
consecutive  NCAA  playoff  appear- 
ances including  a  trip  to  the  NCAA 
semifinals  in  1991. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  hardwood. 
Coach  John  Brady  was  building  a 
competitor  of  his  own.  Brady's 
bunch  claimed  two  Trans-America 
Athletic  Conference  West  Division 
Championships.  The  stage  was  set 
for  assistant  Jimmy  Tillette  to  take 
the  reigns  in  1997-98  after  Brady 
moved  on  to  Louisiana  State 
University.  Under  Tillette,  the  sharp- 
shooting  Bulldogs  fired  their  way  to 
two  TAAC  Championships  in  1999 
and  2000  and  two  trips  to  the 
NCAA  Tournament.  This  season, 
Tillette  became  the  most  winning 
coach  in  Samford  history. 
Samford's  track  team  has  been 
very  productive  as  well.  These  ath- 
letes have  set  new  records  in  all 
but  three  events  since  1990. 


Next  year  Samford  will  join  the 
Ohio  Valley  Conference.  Bulldogs 
everywhere  can  only  hope  that 
future  stories  of  Samford  athletics 
shine  as  brightly  as  past  ones. 
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SPIKE 


After  87  years  of  cheering  at  football  games,  basketball  games  and 
numerous  other  Samford  events,  Samford  University's  long  loved  mascot 
Spike  is  finally  receiving  some  accolades  of  his  own. 

The  faithful  sideline  supporter  participated  in  the  Universal  Cheerleading 
Association's  annual  competition  for  best  mascot  and  earned  an  outstand- 
ing fifth  place  national  ranking.  Beating  out  Spike  were  such  schools  as 
Auburn  University,  the  University  of  Alabama,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Bringing  new  life  to  Spike  in  recent  years  have  been  Samford  students 
Michael  Milton  and  Scott  Boyken.  The  two  spent  countless  hours  in  an 
effort  to  elevate  the  level  of  Samford's  mascot  program.  Milton  and  Boyken 
introduced  new  stunts  and  props,  including  an  award-winning  stunt  which 
was  used  for  the  national  mascot  video  and  have  now  placed  Samford's 
mascot  among  those  from  the  top  athletic  programs  in  the  country. 


"The  Athletic  Department  has  really  stepped  up  and  been  supportive  of 
both  me  and  Scott  Boyken."  Milton  says.  "They  have  allowed  us  to  do  what 
we  want  with  the  program  and  make  changes  to  improve  Spike's  involvement" 

National  cheer  competitions  are  a  far  cry  from  Spike's  humble  begin- 
nings. The  mascot  actually  began  as  the  Baptist  Tiger,  before  evolving  into  the 
Baptist  Bear  and  then  finally  taking  shape  as  the  Crimson  Bulldog  in  1916. 

The  bulldog  was  chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  student  body  two  to  one  over 
the  Baptist  Bear  due  to  Samford's  cross-town  rival.  The  reasoning  stood 
that  a  bulldog  could  eat  more  Birmingham-Southern  Panther  meat. 

Though  Samford's  mascot  has  worn  many  costumes,  the  main  goal  has 
remained  the  same.  "The  purpose  of  being  a  character  for  me  is  to  enter- 
tain kids  and  show  them  a  little  magic.  When  you  are  in  costume,  even 
adults  can  relax  and  enjoy  themselves  by  laughing  and  having  a  good  time 
with  their  kids,"  Milton  says. 
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A  Season 


by    Matt    0  '  H  e  rn 

New  faces,  new  names  and  new 
teams  will  be  seen  across  Samford 
next  fall  as  the  Bulldogs  change 
athletic  conferences.  On  May  15, 
2001,  Samford's  athletic  depart- 
ment announced  it  would  be  joining 
the  Ohio  Valley  Conference  in  the 
fall  of  2003.  Since  1978,  all  of 
Samford's  sports  teams  except 
football  have  competed  in  the 
Atlantic         Sun         Conference. 

Established  in  1948,  the  OVC  is 
the  eighth  oldest  NCAA  conference, 
and  it  will  offer  Samford  the  oppor- 
tunity to  showcase  its  name  and  its 
athletes  to  large  audiences  in  six 
different  states.  Entering  the  OVC 
was  a  major  advancement  and 
improvement  for  Samford's  football 
squad.  After  competing  as  an  inde- 
pendent team  since  1988. 
Samford  football  will  have  the 
chance  to  win  a  conference  cham- 
pionship and  earn  a  seed  in  the 
NCAA  l-AA  playoff. 

Head  Coach  Bill  Gray  looks  for- 
ward to  the  upcoming  obstacles  in 
the  OVC.  "The  move  to  the  OVC  will 
be  an  exciting,  yet  challenging  pro- 
gression for  our  football  team.  Our 
young  men  as  well  as  those  we 
recruit  will  now  have  the  opportuni- 


of  Change 


ty  to  compete  both  individually  and 
as  a  team  against  common  oppo- 
nents on  a  year-in  and  year-out 
basis,"  Gray  says.  "As  a  team  we 
realize  that  by  winning  our  confer- 
ence we  will  be  automatically 
included  into  the  national  playoffs. 
This  will  be  a  very  challenging  move 
as  we  found  out  this  past  fall.  We 
have  a  tough  hill  to  climb,  but  we 
know  that  we  need  to  continue  to 
recruit  the  type  of  athletes  that  will 
succeed  not  only  in  the  Samford 
system  but  also  on  the  playing  field 
against  some  tough   opponents." 

While  football  looks  forward  to 
joining  a  conference,  the  men's 
basketball  team  will  leave  a  confer- 
ence where  they  have  enjoyed  great 
success.  In  1999  and  2000, 
Samford  earned  consecutive  trips  to 
the  NCAA  tournament  with  back-to- 
back  conference  championships.  In 
2001  and  2002,  Samford  fielded 
very  competitive  teams. 

Men's  basketball  assistant 
coach  Tristan  Tillette  anticipates  an 
increased  level  of  talent  in  the  new 
conference.  "The  challenges  for  us 
are  going  to  be  much  greater  in  the 
OVC.  In  terms  of  athletic  ability,  it 
probably  has  better  players.  The 


Atlantic  Sun  Conference  was  chal- 
lenging and  we  had  some  good 
rivalries,"  Tillette  says.  "Teams  like 
Belmont  became  natural  rivalries 
because  they  were  similar  schools 
with  similar  players.  In  the  OVC, 
the  teams  are  going  to  be  less 
familiar  with  us  and  we  are  going 
to  be  less  familiar  with  them.  From 
top  to  bottom  the  league  will  have 
more  athletic  ability  than  what 
we  had  in  the  Atlantic  Sun." 

Coaches  and  athletes 
are  not  the  only  ones 
excited  about  entering 
a  new  conference. 
Students  and  fans 
alike  anticipate  suc- 
cess across  the 
board  in  a  more  com- 
petitive and  higher  pro- 
file conference.  "It  will  put  us  to  a 
test  and  we'll  see  if  we  can  step  up 
to  a  new  level.  It  should  be  inter- 
esting to  see  how  well  we  can 
compete."  Ross  Dorough,  a  junior 
psychology  major,  says. 

Only  time  will  tell  if  Samford 
can  make  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  compete  at  a  higher  level. 
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WOMENS  BASKETBALL  In  the 
2003  season,  the  Lady  Bulldogs 
posted  a  record  of  7-20  under 
first  year  Head  Coach  Mike 
Morris.  Though  the  Lady  Bulldogs 
failed  to  make  the  Atlantic  Sun 
Conference  Tournament,  the  team 
ended  its  season  with  a  thrilling 
double-overtime  victory  against 
rival  Jacksonville  State.  The  squad 
will  look  to  carry  that  momentum 
into  the  off-season  as  they  lose  only 
one  senior  to  graduation. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  Travelling  over 
nvers  and  through  woods,  the  men's 
and  women's  cross  country  teams 
ran  their  way  to  respective  first  and 
second  place  finishes  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at 
Chattanooga  Moccasin  Invitational, 
respective  first  and  fourth  place  fin- 


ishes at  the  Cardinal  Classic  and 
second  place  finishes  at  the  Atlantic 
Sun  Conference  Tournament.  Senior 
Brett  Baddorf  and  freshman  Michelle 
Brewer  received  All  Tournament 
Team  honors  for  their  outstanding 
season  performances. 

BASKETBALL  The  young  Bulldog 
basketball  squad  boasted  a  roster 
of  one  senior  and  eight  underclass- 
men. Fighting  their  way  to  a  record 
of  13-15,  the  Bulldogs  earned 
themselves  a  tournament  berth  in 
the  Atlantic  Sun  Conference 
Tournament.  Though  the  Bulldogs 
eventually  ended  its  conference 
run  with  a  loss  to  tournament 
champion  Troy  State,  the  squad 
was  honored  with  a  player  being 
selected  for  the  All-Freshman 
team.  J.  Robert  Merritt  was  chosen 


by  coaches  from  around  the 
Atlantic  Sun  Conference. 

SOCCER  The  women's  soccer 
squad  spnnted  its  way  to  the  best 
start  since  the  program  began  in 
1997.  The  Lady  Bulldogs  started 
the  season  9-0-1  and  finished  with 
a  record  of  13-7-1.  Under  the 
direction  of  first  year  Head  Coach 
Todd  Yelton,  the  squad  surpassed 
many  milestones.  The  Lady 
Bulldogs  recorded  their  first  win 
against  an  SEC  opponent 
(Mississippi  State  University),  broke 
the  school  record  for  most  wins  in 
a  season  with  13,  and  placed  three 
athletes  on  All  Conference  Teams. 
Freshman  Marian  Wagner  became 
the  third  straight  Samford  fresh- 
man to  make  the  All  Freshman 
Team  and  junior  Keala  Ryan  and 


sophomore  Lindsay  Shanks  were 
named  Atlantic  Sun  second  team. 

VOLLEYBALL  The  women's  vol- 
leyball squad  finished  the  2002 
season  with  a  record  of  13-14, 
narrowly  missing  the  opportunity 
to  record  Samford's  first  winning 
season.  Losing  only  one  senior  to 
graduation,  the  team  looks  to 
have  all  six  starters  return  to  the 
line-up  for  the  2003  season. 

FOOTBALL  In  its  last  season  without 
a  conference,  the  football  team  post- 
ed a  record  of  4-7  under  the  direction 
of  first  year  Head  Coach  Bill  Gray. 
Senior  standout  Aryvia  Holmes  was 
named  NCAA  l-AA  Independent 
Offensive  Player  of  the  Year  and 
freshman  Cortland  Finnegan  was 
named  Special  Teams  Player  of  the 
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Year.  Both  sophomore  wide  receiv- 
er Efrem  Hill  and  Holmes  were 
named  to  First  Team  Offense,  while 
senior  defensive  back  Robert 
Evans,  senior  defensive  end  Blake 
Hall  and  junior  linebacker  Derrick 
Wheeler  were  chosen  for  First  Team 
Defense.  Holmes  and  Finnegan 
also  received  national  recognition 
as  both  were  appointed  to  the 
Sports  Network  2002  l-AA  All- 
Amenca  Third  Team  offense. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD  Sprinting  past 
a  multitude  of  school  records  dur- 
ing the  2003  season,  the  Samford 
track  and  field  team  headed  to  the 
Atlantic  Sun  Conference  Track  and 
Field  Championships  with  high 
expectations.  The  Bulldog  squad 
succeeded  as  they  achieved  a 
second  place  finish  for  the  men's 


team  and  a  tenth  place  finish  for 
the  women's.  In  addition,  three 
Bulldog  athletes  qualified  for  NCAA 
Regionals  and  six  earned  all  con- 
ference honors.  Daniel  Balena 
(javelin),  Pete  Fox  (hammer  throw) 
and  Josh  Caldwell  (discus)  all  won 
their  respective  events  and  pro- 
ceeded to  regionals. 

GOLF  Teeing  off  the  2003  sea- 
son, the  Bulldog  golf  squads  were 
led  by  four  seniors,  two  on  the 
women's  team  and  two  on  the 
men's.  The  leadership  proved  to  be 
vital  as  both  Bulldog  squads  battled 
at  the  Atlantic  Sun  Conference 
Championships.  The  men's  team 
shot  a  310  in  the  final  round  finish- 
ing twelfth.  Andy  McRae  was  the 
top  Bulldog  contender  as  he  shot 
a  72,  finishing  tied  for  nineteenth. 


The  women's  team  finished  ninth 
out  of  12  teams  as  Kelly  Villarreal 
led  the  Bulldogs  with  a  twenty- 
fourth  place  finish. 

TENNIS  After  a  tumultous 
season  of  exciting  victories 
and  narrow  losses,  both  the 
men's  and  women's  tennis 
squads  fell  in  the  first  round  of 
the  Atlantic  Sun  Conference 
Tournament.  Senior  Raphael 
Bohh  gained  two  victories  for 
the  Bulldogs  as  he  won  at  num- 
ber one  singles  and  number  two 
doubles  against  Belmont. 

SOFTBALL  Under  new  leadership 
for  the  2003  season  with  first  year 
Head  Coach  Beanie  Ketchum,  the 
Samford  Softball  squad  turned  in  a 
record  breaking  start  to  the  season. 


Seniors  Michelle  Wright,  Amber 
Fuller  and  Deanna  Resmondo  led 
the  team  to  first  place  in  the 
Samford  Invitational.  Wright  was 
named  All  Tournament  Team  MVP 
and  junior  Angela  Bednark  was 
named  as  a  member  of  the  All 
Tournament  Team. 

BASEBALL  The  Bulldogs  had  to 
battle  illness  and  injury  as  they 
fought  their  way  through  the  2003 
season.  Under  the  direction  of 
eight  seniors,  the  squad  went  up 
against  intense  competition  in  an 
effort  to  gain  a  bid  to  the  Atlantic 
Sun  Tournament. 
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SENIOR  SURV6Y 


WHAT  ORGANIZATION/ACTIVITY  DO  YOU  UISH  YOU 
HAD  TAKEN  PART  IN? 

•  Habitat  for  Humanity 

•  student  Ministries 

•  student  Government  Association 

•  Ambassadors 

•  student  Activities  council 

•  oeing  a  deejay  for  the  samford  jazz  station 

•  Theatre 

•  underground  Midget  wrestling 

•  step  sing  committee 

•  Gamma  sigma  sigma  service  organization 

•  connections  Leader 

UHRT  IS  THE  OCST  JOS  TOU  HAVC  HELD  MHILC  IN 
COLLEGE? 

•  park  nanger 

•  locked  doors  of  gym  at  night 

•  nesident  Assistant 

•  step  sing  director  for  my  organization 

•  Helped  set  up  jason's  oeli 

•  Dressing  up  like  spiderman  for  children's 
birthday  parties 

•  united  states  secret  service  internship 

•  camp  counselor 

•  reaching  esi  (english  as  a  second 
language)  classes 

•  Freelance  musician 


UHRT  IS  THE  MOST   RANDOM   THING  TOU  HAVE 
DONE  UHILE  AT  SAMPOAD? 

•  water  gunning  people  at  red  lights 

•  Driving  a  guy  around  in  my  trunk  at 
3  oo  a.m. 

•  Road  trip  to  Neu  Orleans  uith  my  roomie 

•  suimming  in  the  fountain 

•  climbing  the  bell  touer 

•  speed  bumping  around  campus 

•  pretend  to  canoe  around  campus  (uith 
branches  as  my  oars),  canoed  out  the  gate 
entrance  and  right  back  in  uith  the  cars, 
campus  safety  told  me  that  next  time  i 
should  bring  my  samford  card  uith  me. 

•  Driving  to  Auburn  and  back  in  one  night 

•  posing  for  pictures  uith  Mr.  oeeson 

•  Tried  to  initiate  a  game  of  duck-duck- 
goose  uith  a  class  on  the  auad.  they  uere 
unresponsive 

•  played  Monopoly  at  purple  onion  till 
2  30  in  the  morning 

•  nnsuered  this  survey 


INTGRPRGT 
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At  first  glance,  music  and  sports  may  not  seem  to  have  much 
in  common,  the  two  hobbies  actually  share  a  common  purpose: 
to  entertain.  Also,  both  teach  and  require  discipline  and  dedi- 
cation. The  School  of  Performing  Arts  can  boast  two  of  its  own 
athletes:  Dean  Milburn  Price  and  junior  vocal  performance 
major  Darian  Moorman.  While  Dean  Price  plays  tennis  and 
Moorman  excels  in  football,  both  have  learned  numerous  les- 
sons from  their  musical  and  sports  training. 


M 


by    Lalne    Williams 

"I    AM    TOLD    THAT    I    BEGAN 

singing  almost  as  early  as  I  could 
talk,"  Dean  Price  says.  Raised  in  a 
musical  family.  Dean  Pnce  began 
taking  piano  from  his  mother  and 
sang  in  children's  choirs  at  church.  In 
1993,  he  joined  the  Samford  staff  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 
It  was  at  age  eight  that  Dean  Price 
began  his  tennis  career.  His  family 
moved  to  a  house  in  Mississippi 
that  was  right  across  the  street 
from  tennis  courts. 

"For  some  reason,  I  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  game  and  would 
badger  the  college  students  to 
teach  me  to  play,"  Dean  Price  says. 
Obviously,  he  picked  up  the  game 
because  he  entered  the 
University     of 

Mississippi   on 

a    tennis    and 

basketball 

scholarship. 

"Although   I  had 

to  give  up  bas- 
ketball in  order  to 

complete  a  music 

major,     I     played 

tennis    all    four 

years,"  he  says. 
After  college, 

tennis  became  a 

passion        Dean 

Price  shared  with 

his  son.  For  sever- 
al    years,      they 

played      on      the 

National  Father  and 


Son  Tennis  Tournament  circuit. 
During  five  years,  the  two  ranked  in 
the  top  ten  teams  in  the  Father  and 
Son  division.  In  2001,  Dean  Price 
and  his  son  finished  sixth  in  the 
National  Senior  Father  and  Son 
Championship  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 
"Our  best  showing  was  a  third  place 
finish  in  the  Ohio  Championship," 
Dean  Price  says. 

Dean  Price  continues  to  play 
competitively  on  an  individual 
level.  He  has  been  ranked 
number  one  in  various 


age  divisions  in  four  different 
states:  Mississippi.  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky  and  Alabama.  From  1998 
to  2000,  Dean  Price  was  ranked 
number  one  in  the  Men's  60 
Singles  Division  in  Alabama.  To 
keep  up  the  sport,  Dean  Price  usu- 
ally plays  once  a  week  during  the 
school  year  and  three  times  a  week 
during  the  summer  months. 


DEAN 
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MOORMAN'S     FIRST 

musical    instalment  was  a 

keyboard,  which  was  a  gift 

from  his  dad  at  age  four.  He 

now  excels  not  only  in  piano, 

but  in  voice  and  saxophone. 

His     most     recent     musical 

endeavors   include   Step  Sing 

2002.     Apollo     Nights     and 

Fellowship  of  Chnstian  Athletes. 


Participating  in  the  football  team's 
show  last  year,  Moorman  performed 
a  solo  in  front  of  the  sold-out  Wnght 
Center  audience.  While  the  football 
team  did  not  compete.  Moorman 
enjoyed  the  experience.  "I  loved  it." 
Moorman  says.  "When  I  graduate,  I 
want  to  perform." 
The  middle  school  football  team 
sparked  Moorman's  interest  in  the 


sport.  He  went  on  to  play  throughout 
high  school.  For  the  past  three  years, 
he  has  been  one  of  Samford's  cor- 
nerbacks.  But  middle  school  remains 
where  Moorman  created  his  favonte 
football  memory.  "When  I  scored  my 
first  touchdown  ever  is  a  great  mem- 
ory. Now  that  I  think  about  it.  the 
touchdown  caused  us  to  win  the 
game,"  he  says. 


DEAN    PRICE    AND    MOORMAN 

have  learned  valuable  lessons  from 
both  music  and  sports.  "I  have 
learned  that  success  and  progress 
come  only  from  disciplined  practice. 
They  do  not  occur  either  incidentally 
or  accidentally."  Dean  Price  says. 
Moorman  believes  success  in  vocal 
performance  comes  only  after  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  "If  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed, you  must  practice,"  he  says, 
quoting  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  per- 
forming arts  department.  As  for 
sports.  Moorman  has  gained  a 
sense  of  teamwork.  "I  have  learned 
how  to  be  a  people-person,  to  work 
together  as  a  team,"  he  says.  A 
musical  athlete  may  sound  like  an 
oxymoron.  However,  music  and 
sports  require  similar  skills  and  both 
stress  the  importance  of  practice. 
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AURA    BROST 

YOU      STAND      IN      FRONT 

of  the  looming  doors  of  Harrison 
Theatre  and  wonder  what  goes  on 
in  such  a  building.  You  know  about 
the  classes  and  the  place  where 
you  buy  theatre  tickets,  but  you 
want  to  know  about  the  stage.  You 
want  to  know  what  goes  on  behind 
the  curtain  and  behind  the 
scenes.  You  gather  enough 
courage  to  walk  through  the  doors 


PEEK 


of  the  unknown  and  what  you  dis- 
cover is  a  whole  lot  of  work,  talent, 
time  and  enjoyment  in  the  many 
aspects  of  the  theatre  that  you 
never  knew  about  before. 

You  wander  into  Samford 
Theatre,  walk  up  on  the  stage, 
veer  toward  the  right,  and  enter 
the  scene  shop.  The  smell  of 
paint,  sawdust  and  tools  fill  your 
nose  and  makes  you  sneeze.  Your 
eyes  reveal  a  world  of  two-by- 
fours  shelved  in  proper  length 
order,  of  piping  and  planks  of 
wood  suspended  on  the  wall,  of 
table  saws  and  jigsaws  and  chain- 
saws,  of  a  closet  full  of  paint  cans 
organized  by  color.  You  walk  in  a 
bit  further  and  you  read  labels  on 
containers  of  screws,  nails,  bolts 
and  something  you  can't  even 
pronounce    called    a    screw    pin 


anchor  shackle.  Goggles  that 
remind  you  of  seventh  grade  sci- 
ence class  can  be  found  on  every 
table  and  your  ears  are  filled  with 
Broadway  music  blasting  from  the 
ngged-up  stereo  when  it's  not 
drowned  out  by  a  saw  or  the  air 
vacuum.  You  stand,  a  bit  over- 
whelmed, but  interested  to  see 
what  goes  on  in  this  workplace. 

If  you  were  standing  in  this  posi- 
tion in  the  fall  semester  of  2002,  you 
would  have  met  senior  theatre  major 
Melissa  Butler.  As  her  senior 
theatre  project.  Melissa 
Butler  designed  the  set  for 
Samford  Theatre's  produc- 
tion of  The  lion.  The  Witch 
and  The  Wardrobe.  Keeping 
a  permanent  change  of  work 
clothes  and  shoes  in  the 
shop,  she  was  here  almost  every 
day  creating  new  additions  to  the 
sets  for  the  next  show.  Butler 
spent  the  most  of  her  time  here 
during  the  fall  semester,  but  her 
work  started  long  before  her  time 
in  the  scene  shop. 

"I  started  thinking  about  ideas 
and  researching  in  January  2002." 
Butler  says.  "In  the  summer  I  start- 
ed sketching  my  ideas  and  making 
ground  plans  on  paper.  And  then, 
right  when  we  got  back  from  school 
in  August,  I  met  with  the  director 
Angie  Lindbloom  and  exchanged 
ideas  and  suggestions." 

After  receiving  the  okay  from 
Eric  Olson,  theatre  professor  and 
shop  head,  and  from  Lindbloom, 
Butler  began  creating  the  magical 
land  of  Namia.  "I  had  five  main 
people  on   the  scenic   crew  who 


built  the  set  with  me,"  she  says. 
"We  started  constructing  nght  after 
Halloween  and  had  about  five  to  six 
weeks  to  get  everything  done." 

Everything  included  a  prosceni- 
um with  a  lion's  head  in  the  center, 
a  painted  forest,  falling  snowflakes. 
a  snowy  stage  floor,  a  sleigh  and  a 
beaver  home.  These  aspects  and 
huge  pieces  of  scenery  allowed  the 
characters  and  audience  to  feel  as 
though  Narnia  was  a  real  place. 

With  her  many  months  of 
research,  Butler  had  no  problem 
recording  her  thoughts  for  the  set, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  transfer  those 
thoughts  into  reality.  "Achieving  on 
the  big  scale  what  I  had  made  on  a 
small  scale  felt  a  little  overwhelm- 
ing because  I  wasn't  exactly  sure 
how  I  was  going  to  transfer  some- 
thing to  that  size,  and  it  was  my 
first  time  designing  something  and 
then  constructing  it,"  she  says. 

Though  she  spent 
countless  hours  in 
front  of  her  computer 
researching  ideas  for 
the  set  and  then 
most  of  her  free  time 
in  the  shop  actually 
constructing  what 
she  had  designed, 
she  admits  that  it 
was  all  worth  it.  "It 
was  really  neat  to  see 
something  I  had 
designed  come  to  life 
and  get  used  by  so 
many  people." 

Butler  wasn't  the 
only  one  who  was 
busy  creating  the  land 


of  Narnia.  As  you  exit  the  scene 
shop  and  go  through  a  door  on  your 
left,  downstairs  and  through  a  hall- 
way, it  leads  you  to  the  costume 
shop.  A  place  of  crafts  galore,  you 
enter  and  your  eyes  feast  on  a 
table  of  sewing  machines,  of  con- 
tainers separated  into  snaps,  zip- 
pers, buttons,  thread  and  ribbon,  of 
an  ironing  board,  of  hats  and  wigs 
in  all  colors.  You  walk  in  a  little 
deeper  and  discover  a  long  room  in 
the  back  lined  with  boxes  of  fabric 
and  costumes.  Your  nose  enlight- 
ens you  to  the  smell  of  dryer  sheets 
and  dye.  You  happen  to  look  up  to 
see  a  massive  moose  head  hang- 
ing above  the  door.  Must  be  some 
inside  joke,  you  think  ...  you  hope. 
Here,  despite  the  weird  moose 
head,  is  where  junior  theatre 
majors  Abbi  Butler  and  Ashley 
Moynihan  spent  their  fall  semester. 
Abbi  Butler  worked  over  the  sum- 
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mer  researching  and  designing  the 
costumes  for  the  28  characters 
that  made  up  the  cast  of  The  Lion, 
The  Witch  and  The  Wardrobe.  A 
notebook  stuffed  with  pictures, 
cutouts  and  Internet  printouts 
revealed  her  ideas.  The  list  of  char- 
acters and  costumes  to  be  thought 
up  and  then  created  consisted  of 
animals,  children  and  creatures  of 
Narnia.  And  that's  where  Moynihan 
came  in.  As  the  costume  crew 
head.  Moynihan  took  Abbi  Butler's 
costume  designs  and  together  they 
made  them  into  a  reality  and 
something  that  the  characters 
could  actually  wear. 

"It  was  an  amazing  challenge 
to  look  at  Abbi's  designs  and  work 
together  to  create  her  visions 
using  the  materials  that  we  had." 
Moynihan  says.  "We  had  to  figure 
out  how  to  make  wings,  but  then 
also  how  do  you  attach  them  to 
the  actor?  How  will  they  stand 
up?  Do  they  have  feathers?  How 
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One  of  the 


should  we  attach  the  feathers? 
Details  like  that." 

Each  character  had  Its  own 
details  and  needed  its  own  fur  or 
feathers  or  paint  or  buttons  or  zip- 
pers or  pockets  or  ...  you  get  the 
picture.  Not  only  did  the  girls  and 
their  crew  of  about  five  people 
have  to  create  each  costume,  they 
had  to  make  sure  it  fit  the  charac- 
ter wearing  it.  Abbi  Butler  and 
Moynihan's  every  waking  moment 
was  spent  in  the  costume  shop. 
And  when  their  waking  moments 
had  to  be  spent  on  classes  and 
school  work,  they  gave  up  their 
sleep  time  to  work  on  costumes. 

One  of  the  most  unique 
aspects  of  Abbi  Butler's  designs 
were  the  bodies  created  for  the  so 
called  "four  legged  friends" — the 
unicorn  and  the  centaur.  "From  the 
beginning  I  decided  that  the  hind 
legs  were  a  project  that  needed  to 
be  done  without  question,"  Abbi 
Butler  says.  "They  had  to  be  made 
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in  order  for  my  entire  concept  to 
come  to  life.  And  so  even  though 
we  had  no  idea  how  to  even  begin 
construction  on  them,  it  was  some- 
thing I  was  convinced  that  would 
and  could  work  if  we  were  deter- 
mined enough  to  make  it  happen." 
The  "hind  coriters"  were  first  con- 
structed out  of  PVC  pipe  and 
hinges,  then  covered  with  layers  of 
foam,  screen,  a  paper  mache  type 
material  and  paint. 

Though  the  two  costumers 
finally  figured  out  how  they  could 
construct  the  horsebacks,  it  took  a 
lot  of  patience  and  some  frustra- 
tion and  tears  before  things  came 
out  right.  "When  it  started  actually 
looking  like  a  horse,  it  seemed  like 
such  an  innovative  thing,"  Abbi 
Butler  says.  "The  whole  concept 
and  the  whole  reality  of  them  com- 
ing to  life  and  actually  moving,  and 
then  when  we  put  them  on  the 
characters  and  it  looked  right,  it 
was  a  great  feeling." 


The  legs,  along  with  the  other 
26  costumes,  took  work  and 
many  hours  of  creativity,  but  the 
never-ending  costume  making  did 
finally  come  to  an  end  for  the  two 
diligent  creators.  "It  was  definitely 
worth  the  extremely  long  hours 
and  late  nights  to  see  it  up  on 
stage  and  to  see  characters'  per- 
sonalities come  to  life  as  soon  as 
they  put  the  costumes  on,"  Abbi 
Butler  says.  "That  really  was  the 
coolest  part  because  in  a  way  we 
got  to  give  each  person  a  little 
piece  of  inspiration  for  them  to 
become  the  characters  they 
needed  to  be." 

Though  the  set  and  costumes 
are  two  important  areas  of  a  show, 
they  aren't  the  only  ones.  Senior 
theatre  major  Michael  Cleveland 
designed  the  makeup  for  each 
character  of  Narnia,  allowing  the 
audience's  imagination  to  run 
wild.  The  props  for  different  char- 
acters and  scenes  were  imagined 
and  created  by  senior  theatre 
major  Rebecca  Resienger,  giving 
the  characters  and  audience  a 
more  realistic  feel.  And  the  light- 
ing, designed  by  senior  theatre 
major  Lee  Jones,  was  what 
brought  the  set,  props,  costumes 
and  makeup  to  life. 

Without  each  of  these  areas  of 
theatre  a  show  could  not  exist, 
especially  a  show  such  as  The 
Lion,  The  Witch  and  The  Wardrobe. 
And  it's  these  areas  that  no  one 
ever  hears  about,  that  not  many  of 
the  designers  get  credit  for,  and 
that  most  people  usually  skip  over 
when  they  read  the  program.  But 
without  the  smell,  the  sweat,  the 
dedication,  the  late  nights,  the 
stress  and  the  belief  in  a  show,  the 
theatre  experience  would  not  be 
such  an  experience  at  all. 
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by   Ashlee    Richie 

"AM  I  REALLY  GOING   TO  USE 

my  major  when  I  graduate?"  It's  a 
common  question  among  students. 
Many  graduates  today  are  working 
in  a  field  completely  unrelated  to 
their  major.  For  those  who  envision 
themselves  using  their  majors,  Ann 
Livingston  is  a  great  example  of  a 
Samford  grad  who  has  obtained 
career  success  with  her  major. 


Livingston,  a  native  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  graduated  from  Samford  in 
1999  with  a  degree  in  graphic 
design.  She  currently  lives  in 
Dallas  and  works  for  Ignition,  Inc., 
a  product  design  company  that 
specializes  in  helping  companies 
develop  the  external  image  of  their 
product.  Examples  of  products 
include  televisions,  speakers, 
radios,  makeup  accessories  and 
toys,  just  to  name  a  few.  Because 
of  patent  laws,  Livingston  cannot 
talk  specifically  about  any  of  her 


current  projects.  However,  she  can 
disclose  that  Ignition's  client  list 
includes  projects  with  Radio 
Shack  and  Leap  Frog  toys. 
Ignition's  goal  is  to  give  the  prod- 
uct its  outer  shell  and  to  design 
products  that  will  be  user  friendly 
and  convey  the  image  that  the 
company  is  looking  for.  Ignition 
helps  with  all  stages  of  the  design 
process,  including  brainstorming, 
research,  development  and  advis- 
ing clients  on  packaging  and  mar- 
keting strategies. 


Since  projects  change  every- 
day, there  is  no  "typical  day"  for 
Livingston.  She  has  been 
employed  with  Ignition  for  approx- 
imately a  year  and  because  much 
of  her  background  is  in  print 
design  and  web  design,  she  says 
she  is  still  learning  a  lot  about 
product  design.  As  of  right  now, 
she  is  involved  heavily  with  the 
research  process.  This  includes 
conducting  one-on-one  interviews 
and  focus  groups.  Most  of  the 
focus  groups  take  place  outside  of 
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Dallas,  allowing  Livingston  to  trav- 
el to  cities  like  Las  Vegas,  New 
York  and  San  Diego.  Livingston 
enjoys  traveling  with  work,  feels 
that  she  gets  to  really  know  the 
clients  and  gains  more  of  a  feeling 
for  what  they  are  looking  for.  In 
some  cases  the  focus  groups  are 
giving  their  opinions  about  some- 
thing that  Livingston  has  helped  to 
design.  "Putting  something  you 
have  made  out  on  the  table  for 
someone  to  crush  can  be  very 
hard,"  Livingston  says. 


While  Livingston  is  still  learning 
the  ropes  at  her  new  job,  she  is 
confident  that  she  made  the  right 
decision  to  leave  her  previous  job 
and  take  the  job  with  Ignition.  She 
describes  it  as  a  once  in  a  lifetime 
deal.  "I  either  took  it  now  or  I  would 
never  find  out  what  I  might  have 
missed  out  on,"  Livingston  says. 

She  attributes  her  early  suc- 
cess to  foresight  she  had  while  at 
Samford  in  gaining  experience 
through  internships.  She  had  a 
total  of  five  internships  that  helped 


her  gain  knowledge  in  the  field  of 
graphic  design.  Having  experiences 
from  college  internships  gave  her  a 
definite  edge  when  interviewing 
with  employers.  Livingston  also 
says  that  being  an  effective  com- 
municator is  essential,  especially 
in  the  art  world.  She  says  it  is 
important  that  an  employer  sees 
not  only  that  you  are  talented,  but 
also  that  you  can  be  articulate  and 
effective  with  people. 

Livingston  is  excited  about  the 
opportunity  she  has  been  given  to 


be  back  in  the  Midwest  working  for 
a  dynamic  company  like  Ignition. 
The  one  aspect  of  her  job  she 
loves  the  most  is  that  she  is  learn- 
ing new  things  daily  and  no  one 
day  is  the  same.  New  projects  to 
research  and  develop  are  always 
there,  and  the  people  she  works 
alongside  are  helpful  and  encour- 
aging. Livingston  is  a  great  exam- 
ple of  how  determination  mixed  in 
with  a  few  good  internships  can 
help  to  solidify  a  dream  job  down 
one's  chosen  career  path. 
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"It's  always 
been  a  full 
schedule, 
and  I  guess 
I'd  be  rest- 
less if  I  didn't 
have  that. 


1  ith  more  declared  majors  than  the  department  has  seen  in  years  and  class  loads  that  demand 
as  much  time  outside  the  classroom  as  inside,  the  concept  of  free  time  for  an  art  professor 
seems  laughable.  However,  for  Dr.  Lowell  Vann,  it  seems  that  time  and  teaching  pose  no  lim- 
its on  life  past  Samford's  gates. 

Dr.  Vann,  Samford  graduate  himself,  has  been  teaching  and  helping  shape  the  eager  young  minds 
and  artist  hands  of  college  students  for  nearly  35  years  now,  the  majority  of  which  have  been  spent  at 
his  alma  mater.  But.  when  he's  not  on  campus,  carrying  out  his  duties  as  department  chair  or  teaching 
his  latest  art  appreciation  or  ceramics  classes,  Dr.  Vann  might  be  found  teaching  another  group  of  peo- 
ple about  an  entirely  different  subject  that  happens  to  be  the  other  passion  in  his  life — religion. 
Though  Dr.  Vann  received  his  undergraduate  degree  in  fine  arts,  he  graduated  only  a  course  shy  of  com- 
pleting a  double  major  in  art  and  religion.  "I  was  ordained  before  I  even  graduated  from  college  and  was 
pastor  of  a  church  my  senior  year."  Dr.  Vann  says. 

In  fact,  he  has  been  working  on  church  staffs  for  almost  as  long  as  he  has  been  teaching,  with  his 
time  in  ministry  totaling  close  to  27  years.  Though  he  has  acted  as  an  intenm  pastor  in  several  church- 
es in  Alabama  such  as  Valleydale.  Green  Valley  and  Riverchase,  Dr.  Vann  is  currently  the  full-time  pas- 
tor for  Rocky  Ridge  Baptist  Church,  a  small  congregation  he  started  ministenng  to  as  an  interim  pastor. 

"I  think  there's  a  strong  tie  between  religion  and  art,"  Dr.  Vann  says,  a  belief  that  extends  past  his  ■  ■ 

service  as  a  minister  and  into  his  work  as  an  artist.  "With  me.  it's  a  personal  expression  of  faith  that 
comes  out  in  the  landscapes,  paintings  and  things  I  do  creatively,"  he  says.  "It  all  represents  something 
of  an  inherent  spiritual  world  and  trying  to  interpret  that  world." 

Keeping  in  step  with  this  idea.  Dr.  Vann  often  uses  his  art  as  a  means  of  ministry.  Many  students  are 
acquainted  with  the  chalk  drawings  he  creates  during  convocation  services  around  Christmastime.  The 
drawings,  which  he  believes  to  total  over  1600  now.  often  depict  religious  scenes  and  manage  to  cap- 
ture the  attention  of  all  age  groups.  "It  doesn't  matter  if  you  are  in  a  senior  adult  nursing  home  or  with 
i    1^  ^^  ■  ^^        kindergartners."  Dr.  Vann  says.  "They  can  all  understand  it  because  it  is  not  a  message,  as  such,  that 

|  f-J  |    f-J        I  C       ^H        has  to  require  thinking.  It's  visual."  Dr.  Vann  also  does  his  chalk  drawings  every  first  Sunday  night  of  the 

month  at  his  church  and  for  church  Chnstmas  programs  in  the  area. 

Though  time  spent  being  both  a  professor  and  pastor  would  seem  like  enough  to  keep  any  man  busy, 
Dr.  Vann  has  another  venture  in  his  life  that  requires  his  presence  and  skills  throughout  the  year.  He  is 
one  of  nine  artists  that  owns  and  operates  a  cooperative  gallery  of  fine  art  and  craft  known  as  Artists 
Incorporated.  The  gallery,  which  is  found  inside  of  a  historic  building  that  used  to  serve  as  a  dairy  barn, 
is  located  on  Morgan  Drive  in  Vestavia  Hills. 

Dr.  Vann,  the  gallery's  director,  together  with  the  other  eight  members  of  the  board,  have  contracted 
out  41  local  artists  who  feature  their  works  in  the  gallery.  Artists  Incorporated  showcases  all  forms  of 
media  from  watercolor.  oils,  acrylics  and  fiber  art  to  stained  glass,  metal  and  wood  sculptures.  Dr.  Vann's 
works  range  from  pastel  landscapes  and  acrylics  to  pottery. 
•  j  For  most,  the  seemingly  endless  schedule  of  Dr.  Vann's  days  would  be  too  much  to  handle.   But  for 

him,  he  could  imagine  nothing  less.  "Sometimes  rt  gets  hectic,  but  I  think  the  satisfactions  of  all  the 
things  I  do  compensate  for  that."  Dr.  Vann  says.  "It's  always  been  a  full  schedule,  and  I  guess  I'd  be  rest- 
less if  I  didn't  have  that." 
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SENIOR  SURVEY 


MHO  DO  YOU  UISH  YOU  HAD  GOTTEN  TO  KNOW 
BETTEA  IN  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEAAS? 

•  or.  Thomas  corts 

•  p.pn.1  Robinson 

•  The  freshmen — every  year  I  know  Less 
people  at  samford 

•  Nike 

•  The  basketball  team 

•  My  professors 

•  My  grandmother 

•  Ny  sophomore  roommate 

•  The  people  in  my  major 

•  Hyself 

•  jesus 

•  Those  people  i  nod  and  smile  at  uhen 
I  pass  them  on  the  ouad 

UHERE'S  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  GO  FOR 
SPAING  8AEAK? 

•  skiing 

•  Anyuihere  relaxing  ulth  friends 

•  a  cruise 

•  Oregon 

•  camping 

•  cuba 

•  Home  it's  free 

•  vegas 

•  Disney  world 

•  Florida,  uhere  else' 
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FAST  TIMES  AT 


Ah,  the  academic  challenges  of 
college.  Students  leave  the  world  of 
adolescence  and  begin  to  merge 
into  the  responsibilities  of  adult- 
hood. It  is  not  high  school,  yet  not 
quite  the  real  world.  With  deadlines 
lingering  and  visions  of  future  plans 
dancing  through  their  heads,  the 
students  of  Samford  University 
search  for  an  outlet  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  tension  that  comes  with  every- 
day life.  Not  to  say  that 
Birmingham  is  a  bad  place  to  live, 
but  it  is  lacking  recreational  activity 
suitable  for  a  college  student.  This 
is  where  Samford  students  must 
use  their  creative  ability  and  find 
other  ways  to  have  fun. 

Sometimes  the  creative  juices 
overflow  like  soap  in  the  campus 
fountains  and  end  in  a  violation  of 
Samford  values.  That's  right, 
Samford  University's  own  moral 
code  known  as  the  Code  of  Values. 
This  code  encompasses  worth  of  the 
individual,  self-discipline,  integrity, 
respect  for  property  and  the  environ- 
ment and  respect  for  community 
authority.  When  a  student  violates 
the  rules  at  Samford,  they  receive 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  val- 
ues violation.  Some  violations  are 
serious  and  they  are  dealt  with 
accordingly,  but  a  few  that  slip  by 
which  are  quite  humorous. 

With  over  200  violations  just 
last  year.  Associate  Dean  of 
Students  Dr.  W.  David  Nichols  has 
his  hands  full.  He  understands  that 
college  students  are  risk  takers  and 
are  just  looking  to  have  fun.  Dr. 
Nichols  has  many  stories  about  the 
funniest  values  violations  that  he 


has  encountered  in  his  six  years  at 
Samford.  He  described  one  occa- 
sion in  which  a  certain  fraternity 
took  a  newly  engaged  member, 
stripped  him  down  and  threw  him 
in  the  fountain.  This  of  course 
ended  with  a  values  violation  and  a 
very  wet  husband-to-be.  Another 
funny  and  somewhat  disturbing  sit- 
uation had  to  do  with  a  Samford 
student  running  across  the  base- 
ball field  in  the  middle  of  a  game 
wearing  nothing  but  his  skivvies.  Dr. 
Nichols  jokingly  called  this 
"Samford's  version  of  streaking." 

The  University's  visitation  policy 
is  one  that  has  been  broken 
numerous  times,  but  a  few  cases 
have  ended  in  chases  or  games  of 
hide-and-go-seek.  In  one  particu- 
lar instance  a  male  voice  was 
heard  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  a 
girl's  dorm.  When  campus  safety 
was  called  on  the  scene  they 
entered  the  room  to  find  it  occu- 
pied only  by  girls.  They  decided  to 
take  a  closer  look  and  ended  up 
finding  the  culprit  hiding  in  the 
shower.  Girls  jumping  out  of  boys' 
windows  to  escape  the  long  arm  of 
the  law  have  also  been  reported. 

Even  something  as  simple  as 
food  has  sometimes  been  the 
cause  for  students  violating  the  val- 
ues code.  Most  college  students 


have  little  money  and  at  times 
resort  to  desperate  measures,  like 
living  off  Easy  Mac  and  pasta  for 
weeks.  One  Samford  student 
decided  that  he  wanted  some  pie 
from  the  Caf  for  dessert.  Not  just  a 
slice  but  the  entire  pie.  He  cun- 
ningly slipped  the  entire  pie  into  his 
bag  thinking  that  no  one  would  see 
him  and  walked  off.  To  his  own  cha- 
grin someone  noticed  him  and  he 
was  turned  in.  The  pie  was  returned 
and  no  harm  was  done. 

Whether  it  is  streaking  through 
a  baseball  game  or  pouring  deter- 
gent in  the  fountain,  Samford  stu- 
dents create  their  own  means  to 
having  a  little  fun.  The  future  of 
these  kinds  of  values  violations 
will  always  be  secure  in  the 
scheming  minds  of  fellow  stu- 
dents. As  long  as  there  is  a  breath 
on  Samford's  campus  there  will 
continue  to  be  legendary  stories 
such  as  these  to  be  passed  down 
from  class  to  class. 
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by    Beth    Smith 

TO  GET  AWAY   FROM   THE   DORM 

room  distractions — TV,  email,  phone 
and  roommates — Samford  stu- 
dents often  need  a  place  of  refuge. 

Samford  students  often  retreat 
to  the  library  to  seek  a  silent  study 
retreat.  But  with  hundreds  of  other 
Samford  students  searching  for  a 
quiet  place  amongst  the  same  two 
floors  set  up  for  group  work,  study 
time  easily  becomes  social  time. 

Although  the  library  is  meant  to 
be  a  place  of  study,  for  some  it 
becomes  a  source  of  distraction.  Its 


oversized,  leather  arm- 
chairs and  cushioned 
couches  often  make  for 
a  restful  nap  or  comfy 
place  to  chat  with  fel- 
low studiers.  Junior 
English  major  Melissa 
Eades  prefers  the  library  for  study 
purposes.  Her  favorite  place  to  work 
is  in  a  big  leather  chair  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  where  she  can  read  or 
nap;  although  she  is  often  distract- 
ed by  friends,  people  falling  down 
the  stairs,  the  buzz  of  the  security 


Where  do  Samford 
students  go  to  find  the 
perfect  study  place? 


sensor  and  couples  intertwined  on 
the  couches.  Eades  enjoys  the  con- 
venience of  the  library  where  she 
can  spend  30  minutes  reading 
between  classes  or  several  hours 
late  at  night.  When  asked  if  she  is 
frequently  disturbed  in  the  library 


she  replies,  "Sometimes,  if  I  allow 
myself  to  be,  or  I  can  go  hide  in  a 
cubicle  and  get  stuff  done." 

Whether  Instant  Messaging  the 
person  at  the  next  computer  or 
checking  email,  the  library's  tech- 
nology lab  easily  aids  in  putting  off 
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that  dreaded  Cultural  Perspectives 
paper.  A  serious  studier  will  head  to 
the  third  floor  where  private  desks 
are  found  nestled  between  rows  of 
books  where  you  will  be  shushed 
for  making  noise,  but  even  there 
cunosity  can  cause  the  would  be 
studier  to  pay  more  attention  to 
who  is  walking  by  than  memorizing 
Spanish  vocabulary. 

Although  comfortable  and  con- 
venient, the  library  atmosphere 
does  not  appeal  to  all,  driving 
some  Samford  students  to  head 
off-campus  to  find  their  own  ideal 
study  conditions.  So  where  do 
Samford  students  go  to  find  the 
perfect  study  place?  If  not  the 
library,  many  head  to  local  restau- 
rants or  coffee  shops,  while  others 
turn  to  more  alternative  solutions. 

Drawn  by  food,  late  hours  and  a 
change  of  scenery,  the  most  popu- 
lar sites  to  plop  down  and  hit  the 
books  are  eating  establishments 
such  as  the  Purple  Onion,  Barnes  & 
Noble,  O'Henry's  and  Starbucks, 
where  a  hot  mocha  or  greasy 
cheese  fries  complement  a  long 
night  of  reviewing  Freud's  theories 
and  solving  accounting  problems. 
Alone,  or  with  a  group  of  friends, 
most  students  spend  one  to  three 
hours  at  a  booth  or  table  and  order 
at  least  a  drink  or  light  meal  so  that 
they  do  not  feel  guilty  and  are  not 
asked  to  leave. 

Ginny  Temple,  a  sophomore 
psychology  major  is  both  a  Samford 
student  and  a  Starbucks  employee 
who  sees  both  sides  of  the  coin. 
She  says  she  does  not  mind  when 
students  come  in  for  hours,  even  if 
they  do  not  purchase  anything.  "I 
like  having  Samford  students 
there — it's  fun,"  Temple  says. 
About  10  to  20  Samford  students 
appear  at  the  Starbucks  in 
Crestline  Village  during  the  calm- 
ness of  the  afternoon. 

Sophomore  history  major,  Mary 
Wilkes  Harris,  spends  several 
nights  a  week  at  O'Henry's  in 
downtown   Homewood  where  she 


enjoys  the  variety  of  customers 
and  the  taste  of  the  latte  of  this 
independent  coffee  shop. 
Although  drinks  are  a  little  pricey 
and  there  is  no  student  discount, 
"I  like  to  support  the  little  man," 
Harris  says.  Open  until  11  p.m., 
Monday  through  Thursday,  there 
are  no  big  comfy  couches  to  fall 
asleep  in,  which  Harris  sees  as  a 
plus  to  her  study  efforts. 

Contrary  to  the  quiet  coffee  shop 
setting,  some  students  prefer  a 
bustling  atmosphere  like  that  of  the 
Purple  Onion.  Ideal  for  the  social 
butterfly,  it  is  always  open  and  a 
crowd  is  always  there.  Whether  you 
chat  with  the  patrons  or  complete  a 
homework  assignment,  the  Purple 
Onion  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
Mediterranean  cuisine  to  satisfy  the 
appetite,  and  has  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  seating. 

While  most  students  can 
accomplish  much  at  the  library  or 
local  establishments,  others  must 
use  their  creativity  to  find  a  place 
completely  free  of  distraction.  One 
brave  senior  accounting  major 
admits  he  retreats  to  his  bathroom 
on  the  third  floor  of  Mountain  View 
to  find  quiet,  study  solace.  Free 
from  people  and  distraction,  only 
his  insecurity  keeps  him  from  com- 
plete study  satisfaction.  Since 
everyone  spends  time  in  the  bath- 
room, "Why  not  bring  your  books 
with  you?  It's  kind  of  like  a  two  for 
one  deal,"  says  this  anonymous 
studier  with  a  3.8  GPA. 

Although  this  student  feels 
somewhat  embarrassed  for  finding 
such  an  unusual  place,  he  is  not 
alone.  Many  other  students  have 
also  gone  to  such  great  lengths  to 
find  their  own  exotic  libranes  suited 
to  their  very  own  study  needs, 
including  the  botanical  gardens,  a 
storage  closet  in  Smith  Hall,  the 
laundry  room  and  even  while  driv- 
ing. Whatever  the  class  assignment 
may  be,  there's  a  place  to  accom- 
plish it.  If  nothing  else,  students  will 
receive  an  "A"  for  creativity. 
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I.J.    Do  I  a  n 

It's  easy  for  students  at 
Samford  to  feel  like  the  campus  Is 
their  world.  A  typical  student's  day 
is  usually  monotonous.  The  aver- 
age day  consists  of  attending  class- 
es, grabbing  a  quick  bite  from  the 
food  court  and  cramming  for 
tomorrow's  midterms.  Perhaps  the 
best  remedy  students  have  found 
to  escape  this  routine  rut  is  to 
make  some  time  in  their  crazy 
schedules,  get  in  their  cars  and  exit 
the  gates  of  Samford. 

Spots  such  as  Barnes  and 
Noble  and  Starbucks  are  frequent- 
ed by  Samford  students  who  want 
to  hang  out  with  their  friends  in  a 
relaxed  environment  while  sipping 
on  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  Summit  and  the 
Riverchase  Gallena  are  also  com- 
mon destinations  for  Samford  stu- 
dents. The  Summit  has  a  variety  of 
shops,  restaurants  and  a  high- 
quality  movie  theatre  that  provides 
hours  of  fun  and  enjoyment. 
However,  most  Samford  students 
are  undoubtedly  already  aware  of 
these  locations. 

It's  easy  for  students  to  think 
that  they've  already  been  to  just 
about  every  place  in  Birmingham 
that  there  is  to  go,  but  they  should 
think  again.  New  places  are  waiting 
to  be  discovered  if  students  only 
look  hard  enough.  Senior  psycholo- 
gy major  Gordana  Unici  shared  that 
the  22nd  Street  Jazz  Cafe  is  among 
her  favorite  spots.  "It's  basically  a 
hole  in  the  wall,"  she  says.  The 
outside  doesn't  easily  catch  one's 
attention,  but  taking  a  step  inside 
definitely  does.  The  atmosphere  is 
classy  and  sophisticated,  yet 
unique.  "A  bunch  of  cool,  young 
adults  go  there."  Unici  says.  She 
loves  having  the  option  of  enjoying 
the  sound  of  local  jazz  bands 
upstairs  or  sitting  back  and  relaxing 
in  the  cozy  environment  down- 
stairs, which  consists  of  chairs, 
sofas  and  tables. 

Many  Samford  students  share 
a  love  for  the  outdoors.  Oak 
Mountain  State  Park  is  a  paradise 
for  these  students.  It  offers  a  vari- 


.    Hot-spots  in 

inqham 


ety  of  activities  such  as  fishing,  hik- 
ing trails,  horseback  riding  trails, 
picnic  spots  and  boating.  Junior 
business  major  Sean  Malone  takes 
full  advantage  of  these  opportuni- 
ties at  Oak  Mountain.  "It's  a  good 
place  to  get  away,"  he  says.  "It's 
got  everything."  He  used  to  go 
mountain  biking  there,  but  now  his 
visits  mainly  consist  of  taking  pic- 
tures of  the  wildlife.  He  also  adds 
that  Oak  Mountain  is  a  unique 
alternative  for  a  date.  For  students 
who  get  tired  of  the  typical  dinner 
and  a  date  deal,  this  outdoor 
option  might  be  perfect. 

Desoto  Caverns  Park  is  one  of 
the  first  caves  to  be  officially  record- 
ed in  the  United  States.  Senior 
graphic  design  major  Winslow  Taft 
has  ventured  there  before,  but 
mainly  considers  it  to  be  a  tourist 
attraction.  He  prefers  taking  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  Boulder  Fields. 
Moss  Rock  Preserve  is  a  park 
owned  by  Hoover.  Taft  says  he  goes 
there  at  least  weekly,  sometimes 
twice  a  week.  "There  are  actually  a 
lot  of  people  from  Samford  who  go 
out  there,"  he  says. 

Because  the  park  is  filled  with 
rocks,  most  of  its  visitors  go  there 
to  climb.  Taft  says  that  it's  a  great 
place  to  go  to  hang  out  with 
friends  and  forget  about  school. 
"It  feels  like  you're  not  anywhere 
near  civilization,"  he  says. 

Junior  sociology  major  Jessy 
Grondin  mentions  a  place  possibly 
unknown  to  some  Samford  stu- 
dents. The  overlook  at  the  Vestavia 
Hills  Baptist  Church  provides  a 
wonderful  hangout  that  offers  a 
great  view  of  Birmingham.  Grondin 
says.  "Sometimes  we  just  go  and 
hang  out,  but  then  other  times  we 
go  up  there  and  read  the  Bible  and 
have  praise  and  worship." 

No  matter  what  type  of  off- 
campus  activity  students  prefer, 
there  is  definitely  one  to  suit  their 
tastes.  Students  need  to  reward 
themselves  for  all  the  hard  work 
that  they've  been  doing  on  cam- 
pus and  venture  out  to  one  of 
these  great  locations. 
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